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Report on the Crimea Conference 
Message of the President to the Congress’ 


[Released to the press by the White House March 1] 

Mr. Vice Prestpent, Mr. Speaker, Mempers or 
THE SENATE AND OF THE House or REPRESENTA- 
TIVES : 

It is good to be home. 

It has been a long journey. I hope you will 
agree that it was a fruitful one. 

Speaking in all frankness, the question of 
whether it is to be entirely fruitful or not lies to 
} agreat extent in your hands. For unless you here 

in the halls of the American Congress—with the 
support of the American people—concur in the 
decisions reached at Yalta, and give them your 
active support, the meeting will not have produced 
lasting results. 

That is why I come before you at the earliest 
hour after my return. I want to make a personal 
report to you—and, at the same time, to the people 
of the country. Many months of earnest work 
are ahead of us all, and I should like to feel that 
when the last stone is laid on the structure of 

} international peace, it will be an achievement for 

which all of us in America have worked stead- 

# fastly and unselfishly—together. 

I return from this trip—which took me as far 
as 7,000 miles from the White House—refreshed 
and inspired. The Roosevelts are not, as you may 
suspect, averse to travel. We thrive on it! 

Far away as I was, I was kept constantly in- 
formed of affairs in the United States. The mod- 

} em miracle of rapid communication has made 

this world very small; and we must always bear 

that in mind when we think or speak of interna- 
tional relations. I received a steady stream of 
messages from Washington, and, except where ra- 

} dio silence was necessary for security purposes, I 

could continuously send messages any place in 

the world. And of course, in a grave emergency, 
we could even have risked breaking the security 

PF rule. 

Icome from the Crimean Conference, my fellow 
Americans, with a firm belief that we have made 
4 good start on the road to a world of peace. 

There were two main purposes at the Crimean 
4 Conference? The first was to bring defeat to 


Germany with the greatest possible speed and 
with the smallest possible loss of Allied men. That 
purpose is now being carried out in great force. 
The German Army, and the German people, are 
feeling the ever-increasing might of our fighting 
men and of the Allied Armies. Every hour gives 
us added pride in the heroic advance of our troops 
over German soil toward a meeting with the gal- 
lant Red Army. 

The second purpose was to continue to build 
the foundation for an international accord which 
would bring order and security after the chaos 
of war, and which would give some assurance of 
lasting peace among the nations of the world. 

Toward that goal also a tremendous stride was 
made. 

At Tehran, over a year ago, there were long- 
range military plans laid by the Chiefs of Staff 
of the three most powerful nations. Among the 
civilian leaders at Tehran, however, there were 
only exchanges of views and expressions of opin- 
ion. No political agreements were made—and 
none was attempted.’ 

At the Crimean Conference, however, the time 
had come for getting down to specific cases in the 
political field. 

There was on all sides at this conference an en- 
thusiastic effort to reach agreement. Since the 
time of the Tehran Conference, there had devel- 
oped among all of us a greater facility in nego- 
tiating with each other, which augurs well for the 
future peace of the world. 

I have never for an instant wavered in my be- 
lief that an agreement to insure world peace and 
security can be reached. 

The lapse of time between Tehran and Yalta 
without conferences of civilian representatives of 
the three major powers has proved to be too long— 
14 months. During this long period, local prob- 


* Delivered by the President before a joint session of 
the Congress on Mar. 1, 1945. 

*For Report of the Crimea Conference, see BULLETIN 
of Feb. 18, 1945, p. 213. 

* BULLETIN of Dec. 11, 1948, p. 409. 
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lems were permitted to become acute in places 
like Poland and Greece and Italy and Yugoslavia. 

Therefore we decided at Yalta that, even if cir- 
cumstances made it impossible for the heads of the 
three Governments to meet more often in the fu- 
ture, we would make sure that there would be more 
frequent personal contacts for exchange of views. 

Accordingly, we arranged for periodic meetings 
of the foreign secretaries of Great. Britain, Rus- 
sia, and the United States at intervals of three or 
four months. I feel very confident that under this 
arrangement there will be no recurrence of the 
incidents which this winter disturbed the friends 
of world-wide collaboration. 

When we met at Yalta, in addition to laying 
our strategic and tactical plans for a final and 
complete military victory over Germany, there 
were a number of problems of vital political con- 
sequence. 

First, there were the problems of the occupation 
and control of Germany after victory, the complete 
destruction of her military power, and the as- 
surance that neither Nazism nor Prussian mili- 
tarism could again be revived to threaten the peace 
and civilization of the world. 

Second, there was the settlement of the few dif- 
ferences which remained among us with respect to 
the international security organization after the 
Dumbarton Oaks conference. 

Third, there were the general political and 
economic problems common to all of the areas 
which had been or would be liberated from the 
Nazi yoke. 

Fourth, there were the special problems created 
by Poland and Yugoslavia. 

Days were spent in discussing these momentous 
matters, and we argued freely and frankly across 
the table. But at the end, on every point, unani- 
mous agreement was reached. And more im- 
portant even than the agreement of words, I may 
say we achieved a unity of thought and a way of 
getting along together. 

It was Hitler’s hope that we would not agree— 
that some slight crack might appear in the solid 
wall of Allied unity which would give him and 
his fellow gangsters one last hope of escaping 
their just doom. That is the objective for which 
his propaganda machine has been working for 
months. 

But Hitler has failed. 

Never before have the major Allies been more 
closely united—not only in their war aims but in 
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their peace aims. And they are determined to con 
tinue to be united with each other—and with 
peace-loving nations—so that the ideal of lasting 
world peace will become a reality. 

The Soviet, British, and United States Chief 
of Staff held daily meetings with each other, an¢ 
conferred frequently with Marshal Stalin, with 
Prime Minister Churchill, and with me, on the 
problem of coordinating the strategic and tactig, 
efforts of all the Allied forces. They complete( 
their plans for the final knock-out blows to Ge 
many. 

At the time of the Tehran Conference, the Rus 
sian front was so far removed from the Americap 
and British fronts that, while certain long-rang¢ 
strategic cooperation was possible, there could bh 
no tactical, day-by-day coordination. But Ru 
sian troops have now crossed Poland and are figh 
ing on the eastern soil of Germany; British and 
American troops are now on German soil close to 
the River Rhine in the west. It is a different situa- 
tion today ; a closer tactical liaison has become pos- 
sible—and, in the Crimean Conference, this h 
been accomplished. 

Provision was made for daily exchange of in 
formation between the armies under command of 
General Eisenhower, those under command of th 
Soviet marshals on the eastern front, and ow 
armies in Italy—without the necessity of going 
through the Chiefs of Staff in Washington and 
London as in the past. 

You have seen one result of this exchange of it- 
formation in the recent bombing by American amt 
English aircraft of points which are directly re 
lated to the Russian advance on Berlin. 

From now on, American and, British heavy 
bombers will be used—in the day-by-day tactics of 
the war—in direct support of the Soviet Armies, as 
well as in support of our own on the western from! 

They are now engaged in bombing and strafing 
in order to hamper the movement of German I 
serves and materials to the eastern and westem 
fronts from other parts of Germany and from 
Italy. 

Arrangements were made for the most effectitt 
distribution of all available material and transpor 
tation to the places where they can best be used i 
the combined war effort—American, British, ant 
Russian. 

Details of all these plans and arrangements a 
military secrets; but they will hasten the day ° 
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the final collapse of Germany. The Nazis are 
learning about some of them already, to their sor- 
row. They will learn more about them tomorrow 
and the next day—and every day! 

There will be no respite for them. We will not 
desist for one moment until unconditional sur- 
render. 

The German people, as well as the German sol- 
diers, must realize that the sooner they give up and 
surrender, by groups or as individuals, the sooner 


4 their present agony will be over. They must real- 








ize that only with complete surrender can they 
begin to reestablish themselves as people whom the 
world might accept as decent neighbors. 

We made it clear again at Yalta, and I now re- 


a peat—that unconditional surrender does not mean 


the destruction or enslavement of the German peo- 
ple. The Nazi leaders have deliberately withheld 
that part of the Yalta declaration from the German 
pressand radio. They seek to convince the people 
of Germany that the Yalta declaration does mean 
slavery and destruction for them—for that is how 
the Nazis hope to save their own skins and deceive 
their people into continued useless resistance. 

We did, however, make it clear at this conference 


4 just what unconditional surrender does mean for 


Germany. 
It means the temporary control of Germany by 
Great Britain, Russia, France, and the United 


® States. Each of these nations will occupy and con- 


trol a separate zone of Germany—and the adminis- 
tration of the four zones will be coordinated in 
Berlin by a control council composed of representa- 
tives of the four nations. 

Unconditional surrender also means the end of 
Nazism, and of the Nazi Party—and all of its bar- 
baric laws and institutions. 

It means the termination of all militaristic in- 
fluence in the public, private, and cultural life of 
Germany. 

It means for the Nazi war criminals a punish- 
ment that is speedy and just—and severe. 

It means the complete disarmament of Germany ; 
the destruction of its militarism and its military 
equipment ; the end of its production of armament; 
the dispersal of all of its armed forces; the perma- 
nent dismemberment of the German General Staff, 
which has so often shattered the peace of the world. 

It means that Germany will have to make repara- 
tions in kind for the damage which it has done to 


"| the innocent victims of its aggression. 
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By compelling reparations in kind—in plants, 
and machinery, and rolling stock, and raw mate- 
rials—we shall avoid the mistake made after the 
last war of demanding reparations in the form of 
money which Germany could never pay. 

We do not want the German people to starve, or 
to become a burden on the rest of the world. 

Our objective in handling Germany is simple—it 
is to secure the peace of the future world. Too 
much experience has shown that that objective is 
impossible if Germany i is allowed to retain ony 
ability to wage aggressive war. 

That objective will not harm the German people. 
On the contrary, it will protect them from a repe- 
tition of the fate which the General Staff and Kai- 
serism imposed on them before, and which Hitler- 
ism is now imposing upon them again a hundred- 
fold. It will be removing a cancer from the Ger- 
man body which for generations has produced only 
misery and pain for the whole world. 

During my stay at Yalta, I saw the kind of 
reckless, senseless fury and destruction which 
comes out of German militarism. Yalta had no 
military significance of any kind, and no defenses. 

Before the last war, it had been a resort for 
the Czars and for the aristocracy of Russia. 
Afterward, however, and until the attack upon 
the Soviet Union by Hitler, the palaces and villas 
of Yalta had been used as a rest and recreation 
center by the Russian people. 

The Nazi officers took them over for their own 
use; and when the Red Army forced the Nazis out 
of the Crimea, these villas were looted by the 
Nazis, and then nearly all were destroyed. And 
even the humblest of homes were not spared. 

There was little left in Yalta but ruin and 
desolation. 

Sevastopol was also a scene of utter destruc- 
tion—with less than a dozen buildings left intact 
in the whole city. 

I had read about Warsaw and Lidice and Rot- 
terdam and Coventry—but I saw Sevastopol and 
Yalta! And I know that there is not enough room 
on earth for both German militarism and Chris- 
tian decency. 

Of equal importance with the military arrange- 
ments at the Crimean Conference were the agree- 
ments reached with respect to a general interna- 
tional organization for lasting world peace. The 
foundations were laid at Dumbarton Oaks. There 
was one point, however, on which agreement was 
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not reached at Dumbarton Oaks. It involved the 
procedure of voting in the Security Council. 

At the Crimean Conference, the Americans 
made a proposal on this subject which, after full 
discussion, was unanimously adopted by the other 
two nations. 

It is not yet possible to announce the terms of 
that agreement publicly, but it will be in a very 
short time. 

When the conclusions reached at the Crimean 
Conference with respect to voting in the Security 
Council are made known, I believe you will find 
them a fair solution of this complicated and dif- 
ficult problem. They are founded in justice and 
will go far to assure international cooperation in 
the maintenance of peace. 

A conference of all the United Nations of the 
world will meet in San Francisco on April 25, 
1945. There, we all hope, and confidently expect, 
to execute a definite charter of organization under 
which the peace of the world will be preserved 
and the forces of aggression permanently out- 
lawed. 

This time we shall not make the mistake of 
waiting until the end of the war to set up the 
machinery of peace. This time, as we fight to- 
gether to get the war over quickly, we work 
together to keep it from happening again. 

I am well aware of the constitutional fact—as 
are all the United Nations—that this charter must 
be approved: by two thirds of the Senate of the 
United States—as will some of the other arrange- 
ments made at Yalta. 

The Senate of the United States, through its ap- 
propriate representatives, has been kept continu- 
ously advised of the program of this government 
in the creation of the international security organ- 
ization. 

The Senate and the House of Representatives 
will both be represented at the San Francisco con- 
ference. The congressional delegates to the San 
Francisco conference will consist of an equal num- 
ber of Republican and Democratic members. 
The American Delegation is—in every sense of the 
word—bipartisan. 

World peace is not a party question—any more 
than is military victory. 

When our Republic was threatened, first by the 
Nazi clutch for world conquest in 1940, and then 
by the Japanese treachery of 1941, partisanship 
and politics were laid aside by nearly every Ameri- 
can; and every resource was dedicated to our com- 
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mon safety. The same consecration to the cause} They 
of peace will be expected by every patriotic Amer-brning | 
ican and by every human soul overseas. nf all d 
The structure of world peace cannot be thethat fre 
work of one man, or one party, or one nation. It] Resp 
cannot be an American peace, or a British, a Rus-kands o 
sian, a French, or a Chinese peace. It cannot bethis gre 
a peace of large nations—or of small nations. Ithorld. 
must be a peace which rests on the cooperative ef-iMuence 
fort of the whole world. orld. 
It cannot be a structure of complete perfectionk¢ it is 1 
at first. But it can be a peace—and it will be ahjility f 
peace—based on the sound and just principles offtragic | 
the Atlantic Charter—on the conception of the} Fina 
dignity of the human being—on the guaranties offmade j 
tolerance and freedom of religious worship. result, 
As the Allied Armies have marched to militaryjgtates : 
victory, they have liberated peoples whose liberties$nor wil 
had been crushed by the Nazis for four years, and ways h 
whose economy had been reduced to ruin by Naziftional 
despoilers. continu 
There have been instances of political confusion} .yre t 
and unrest in these liberated areas—as in Greees}Yalta— 
and Poland and Yugoslavia and other places.fthan ey 
Worse than that, there actually began to growup}] Of ¢ 
in some of them vaguely defined ideas of “spheres} of the | 
of influence” which were incompatible with the} respon: 
basic principles of international collaboration} cych ac 
If allowed to go unchecked, these developments tional ; 
might have had tragic results. The 
It is fruitless to try to place the blame for this} these | 
situation on one particular nation or another. It) their e 
is the kind of development which is almost inevita-§ their p 
ble unless the major powers of the world continue hag str 
without interruption to work together and to a8-§ tools a 
sume joint responsibility for the solution of prob-§ their j 
lems which may arise to endanger the peace of the} culture 
world. Tos 
We met in the Crimea, determined to settle this } matter 
matter of liberated areas. I am happy to confirm § 4]] of 
to the Congress that we did arrive at a settlement— } made ; 
a unanimous settlement. do not 
The three most powerful nations have agreed} One 
that the political and economic problems of any } the th) 
area liberated from the Nazi conquest, or of af § the go] 
former Axis satellite, are a joint responsibility of lish q 
all three governments. They will join togetheh,] in pos 
during the temporary period of instability aftet} ence 4, 
hostilities, to help the people of any liberated area, § solutic 
or of any former satellite state, to solve their oW2} Oy, 
problems through firmly established democratié depenc 
processes, 
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use]. They will endeavor to see to it that interim gov- 
net-brning authorities are as representative as possible 
pf all democratic elements in the population, and 
thethat free elections are held as soon as possible. 

It} Responsibility for political conditions thou- 
bus-kands of miles overseas can no longer be avoided by 
t bethis great Nation. As I have said, it is a smaller 

Itworld. The United States now exerts a vast in- 
ef-ifuence in the cause of peace throughout all the 
orld. It will continue to exert that influence only 
iionGf it is willing to continue to share in the responsi- 
Ability for keeping the peace. It would be our own 
| Oftragic loss were we to shirk that responsibility. 
the} Final decisions in these areas are going to be 
}Offmade jointly; and therefore they will often be a 
result of give-and-take compromise. The United 
aryiStates will not always have its way 100 percent— 
i¢sInor will Russia or Great Britain. We shall not al- 
ind ways have ideal solutions to complicated interna- 
azijtional problems, even though we are determined 

continuously to strive toward the ideal. But I am 
in}sure that—under the agreements reached at 
e¢6} Yalta—there will be a more stable political Europe 
*8. than ever before. 
up} Of course, once there has been a free expression 
of the peoples’ will in any country, our immediate 
the responsibility ends—with the exception only of 
on. such action as may be agreed upon in the interna- 
nts tional security organization. 
_{ The United Nations must also soon begin to help 
ui8} these liberated areas adequately to reconstruct 
It} their economy so that they are ready to resume 
la their places in the world. The Nazi war-machine 
ue has stripped them of raw materials and machine 
Sf tools and trucks and locomotives. They have left 
b- | their industry stagnant and much of their agri- 
he } culture unproductive. 
_| To start the wheels running again is not a mere 
is} matter of relief. It is to the national interest of 
all of us to see that these liberated areas are again 
made self-supporting and productive so that they 
do not need continued relief from us. 

One outstanding example of joint action by 
the three major Allies in the liberated areas was 
the solution reached on Poland. The whole Po- 
lish question was a potential source of trouble 
M post-war Europe, and we came to the confer- 
ence determined to find a common ground for its 
solution. We did. 

Our objective was to help create a strong, in- 
dependent, and prosperous nation, with a gov- 
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ernment ultimately to be selected by the Polish 
people themselves. 

To achieve this objective, it was necessary to 
provide for the formation of a new government 
much more representative than had been possible 
while Poland was enslaved. Accordingly, steps 
were taken at Yalta to reorganize the existing 
Provisional Government in Poland on a broader 
democratic basis, so as to include democratic lead- 
ers now in Poland and those abroad. This new, 
reorganized Government will be recognized by all 
of us as the temporary Government of Poland. 

However, the new Polish Provisional Govern- 
ment of National Unity will be pledged to holding 
a free election as soon as possible on the basis 
of universal suffrage and a secret ballot. 

Throughout history, Poland has been the corri- 
dor through which attacks on Russia have been 
made. Twice in this generation, Germany has 
struck at Russia through this corridor. To in- 
sure European security and world peace, a strong 
and independent Poland is necessary. 

The decision with respect to the boundaries of 
Poland was a compromise, under which, however, 
the Poles will receive compensation in territory 
in the north and west in exchange for what they 
lose by the Curzon Line. The limits of the west- 
ern boundary will be permanently fixed in the 
final peace conference. It was agreed that a large 
coastline should be included. 

It is well known that the people east of the Cur- 
zon Line are predominantly White Russian and 
Ukrainian, and that the people west of the line are 
predominantly Polish. As far back as 1919, the 
representatives of the Allies agreed that the Cur- 
zon Line represented a fair boundary between the 
two peoples. 

I am convinced that the agreement on Poland, 
under the circumstances, is the most hopeful agree- 
ment possible for a free, independent, and pros- 
perous Polish state. 

The Crimean Conference was a meeting of the 
three major military powers, on whose shoulders 
rest the chief responsibility and burden of the 
war. Although, for this reason, France was not 
a participant in the conference, no one should 
detract from the recognition there accorded of her 
role in the future of Europe and the world. 

France has been invited to accept a zone of con- 
trol in Germany and to participate as a fourth 
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member of the Allied Control Council of Ger- 
many. 

She has been invited to join as a sponsor of the 
international conference at San Francisco. 

She will be a permanent member of the Inter- 
national Security Council together with the other 
four major powers. 

And, finally, we have asked that France be asso- 
ciated with us in our joint responsibility over the 
liberated areas of Europe. 

Agreement was also reached on Yugoslavia, as 
announced in the communiqué, and is in process 
of fulfilment. 

Quite naturally, the Crimean Conference con- 
cerned itself only with the European war and with 
the political problems of Europe—and not with 
the Pacific war. 

At Malta, however, our Combined British and 
American Staffs made their plans to increase the 
attack against Japan. 

The Japanese warlords know that they are not 
being overlooked. They have felt the force of 
our B-29’s and our carrier planes; they have felt 
the naval might of the United States and do not 
appear very anxious to come out and try it 
again. 

The Japs know what it means to hear that “the 
United States Marines have landed”. And we 
can add, having Iwo Jima in mind: “The situa- 
tion is well in hand”. . 

They also know what is in store for the home- 
land of Japan now that General MacArthur has 
completed his magnificent march back to Manila 
and Admiral Nimitz is establishing his air bases 
right in the backyard of Japan itself—in Iwo 
Jima. 

It is still a tough, long road to Tokyo. The 
defeat of Germany will not mean the end of the 
war against Japan. On the contrary, America 
must be prepared for a long and costly struggle 
in the Pacific. 

But the unconditional surrender of Japan is as 
essential as the defeat of Germany—if our plans 
for world peace are to succeed. For Japanese 
militarism must be wiped out as thoroughly as 
German militarism. 

On the way home from the Crimea, I made ar- 
rangements to meet personally King Farouk of 
Egypt, Haile Selassie, Emperor of Ethiopia, and 
King Ibn Saud of Saudi Arabia. Our conversa- 
tions had to do with matters of common interest. 
They will:be of great mutual advantage because 
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they gave us an opportunity of meeting an 


Wu 


talking face to face, and of exchanging vie 
in personal conversation instead of formal co; 
spondence. 

On my voyage, I had the benefit of seeing o 
Army and Navy and Air Force at work. 

All Americans would feel as proud of our armeq The 
forces as I am, if they could see and hear what kkrs is | 
did. portan 

Against the most efficient professional soldienplatitu 
and sailors and airmen of all history, our megtudes 
stood and fought—and won. them. 

This is our chance to see to it that the sons ang For 
grandsons of these gallant fighting men do no§Tokyo 
have to do it all over again in a few years. energy 

The Conference in the Crimea was a turningcountr 
point in American history. There will soon bgace of 
presented to the Senate of the United States anand a, 
to the American people a great decision which wijmachit 
determine the fate of the United States—and offtenacit 
the world—for generations to come. I de 

There can be no middle ground here. We shalftonigh 
have to take the responsibility for world collabora4 have, - 
tion, or we shall have to bear the responsibility fog of the 
another world conflict. believs 

I know that the word planning is not lookedjexamp 
upon with favor in some quarters. In domestiq costin; 
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affairs, tragic mistakes have been made by reasom the en 
of lack of planning; and, on the other handy Wh: 
many great improvements in living, and many urally 
benefits to the human race, have been accomplished Utter!; 
as a result of adequate, intelligent planning—redla} its me 
mations of desert areas, developments of whol less dr 
river valleys, provision for adequate housing. 4 tim: 


The same will be true in relations betweem its clir 
nations. For a second time, this generation ij The 


face to face with the objective of preventing war Briefl 
To meet that objective, the nations of the world where 
will either have a plan or they will not. Thy the 
groundwork of a plan has now been furnished al " 6 
has been submitted to humanity for discussion all e : 
decision lity, 
: world 


No plan is perfect. Whatever is adopted 4 Ish 
San Francisco will doubtless have to be amended), f 
time and again over the years, just as our own Cot} 7. 
stitution has been. began 

No one can say exactly how long any plan WH} fing. 
last. Peace can endure only so long as humanilff Janay 
really insists upon it, and is willing to work 19 know, 
it—and sacrifice for it. long-r 

(Continued on page 361) 6 
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Address by ACTING SECRETARY GREW * 


Released to the press March 1] 
meq The privilege of addressing the Overseas Writ- 
nat Jers is not one to be taken lightly, nor is this im- 
portant group one that might be hospitable to 
dienjplatitudes, no matter how appetizingly those plati- 
meitudes be presented. I shall endeavor to avoid 
them. 
For the past three years, since my return from 
Tokyo, I have spent a good part of my time and 
energy and thought in trying to tell my fellow- 
countrymen how serious, in my view, is the men- 
ace of Japanese militarism. I have spoken again 
n@and again of the power of the Japanese war- 
machine, and of the cruelty, fanaticism, and 
fitenacity of the Japanese fighting man. 

I do not propose to enlarge on that subject 
tonight. Events far more effectively than words 
have, I think, convinced Americans of the nature 
of the enemy. Tarawa taught us lessons in un- 
believable fanaticism; Manila shocked us with 
i examples of unspeakable cruelty ; Iwo is even now 

ti costing us dear beause of the sheer tenacity of 
asom the enemy. 
and) ©4©What we read in the daily papers has, quite nat- 
pany Urally, hardened our determination to ‘destroy 
shed utterly this loathsome machine and to wipe out 
clay its menace for all time. But there are other facts, 
hol less dramatic perhaps, that need to be restated at 

a time when the war in Europe is approaching 
wee its climax. 
nis They are hard facts, but we cannot dodge them. 
vam Briefly they are these: There can be no peace any- 
orl) “here in the world until the Japanese, as well 
us the Nazi enemy, is laid low. There can be 
p20 slackening of effort, no ease or comfort of mind 
or body, no economic security, no political sta- 
bility, no pursuit of happiness anywhere in the 
at world until that day. 
de I shall discuss tonight two of the many reasons 
‘on why this is so. 
Let us remember, in the first place, that this war 

J began not in 1941, not in 1939, but in 1931. The 

first crack in the structure of world peace was the 
Japanese invasion of Manchuria. That, we now 
know, was just the first step in a carefully planned, 
long-range campaign of aggrandizement which 
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has made Japan literally one of the giants of the 
world. Today Japan sits astride the great trade 
routes of the East; they are virtually closed to the 
rest of the world. Today Japan has her tentacles 
firmly embedded in the richest sources of many of 
the world’s raw materials; materials which became 
necessary to the normal economies of the rest of the 
world. I shall name only a few: 


Rubber. Japan sits on nine tenths of the world’s 
natural rubber supply. Today, Japan is paving 
her streets with it. Our own plight is too well 
known to need discussion. 

Tin. Seventy percent of the world’s supply is in 
the grasp of the so-called “Greater East Asia Co- 
!rosperity Sphere.” 

Copra. The valuable vegetable oil—what would 
we not give for the use of it! Japan is sitting on 
83 percent of what there is in the world. 

I might go on to speak of rice, and what Japan’s 
strangle-hold on 70 percent of the world’s crop 
means to the hungry people of China. But there is 
no need to belabor the point. As long as these vital 
materials are denied to the rest of the world, as 
long as access to them and to the trade routes of 
the East are hers to dominate and exploit for self- 
ish and aggressive purposes, neither we nor our 
Allies can hope for any return of peace, normal 
trade, or a decent standard of living for mankind. 

It is some satisfaction to know that we are mak- 
ing it harder and harder for the Japanese to make 
good use of these ill-gotten riches. Allied navies 
are hounding Japan’s merchant shipping to death. 
By a series of brilliant and daring offensives, we 
have come to within 700 miles of Tokyo—to the 
very gates of her inner defenses. Nevertheless, we 
have not yet succeeded in weakening Japan’s 
power to wage war. Japan is still in a position to 
increase her production of planes, tanks, armored 
cars, and ordnance; in fact, she can replace her 
war-planes as fast as we have recently been de- 
stroying them. No blockade south of Formosa will 
deprive Japan of the coal, aluminum, iron, and 
food she needs. Her electric power is plentiful 


1 Delivered at the Overseas Writers dinner in New York, 
N. Y., on Mar. 1, 1945. 
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and cheap. Her foresight in stockpiling aviation 
gasoline will see her through another two years of 
war. All this we must remember, plus the fact 
that as our supply lines are lengthening, hers are 
contracting. 

Nor do the warlords need to worry about man- 
power. To the four million men now under arms, 
Japan can add two million more who are ready and 
fit, but not yet called up, and still another million 
between the ages of 17 and 20. Japan can put a 
quarter of a million fresh men into the field each 
year—and we are not yet killing Japanese off at 
that rate. 

You are probably well acquainted with these 
facts. Yet I venture to repeat them tonight be- 
cause I think they are essential to any fair 
appraisal of the total job before the United 
Nations. The prodigious size of that job is an- 
other reason why we cannot hope for conditions 
of peace in Europe or anywhere else in the world 
until the final victory is won in the Pacific. 

This is a bitter pill to us as well as to our Allies. 
I do not believe there are many Americans who 
would not gladly tighten their belts to help bring 
our friends in France and Belgium and the other 
liberated countries back to normal conditions of 
life. I know there is no single official of our Gov- 
ernment who is not deeply convinced of the need 
to strain every resource to that end. It is not 
only a question of sympathy and friendship. 
Sound policy and good sense demand that our 
Allies be reinforced with everything we have. 
For the war in Europe is not yet won. 

But the fact remains that what we can send 
them is not enough, and it will not be enough for 
their larger needs until the total victory is won 
in the Pacific. 

I should like to be explicit about this. The facts 
I am going to discuss with you are military. 
Since I am not a military expert, I want to assure 
you that I have them on good authority. All of 
us should, I think, know and ponder these facts— 
especially those who, like yourselves, are writing 
about the war and helping so materially to inform 
public opinion. 

There is, as you know, a serious shortage of 
shipping. There has been such a shortage ever 
since the beginning of the war, and there prob- 
ably will be a shortage unt] some months after 
the final defeat of the enemy. This shortage is a 
major worry to every theater commander. I think 
it is fair to say that it has been one of the chief 
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limiting factors in the determination of the over there 
all strategy of the war. Cargo is presumably ag clude 
important as ships, and so far they have bel 
geared together. 

It is true that the United Nations have today 

























more ships afloat than have ever been seen on tha To 
seven seas. We even hear reports of a surplus off or ha 
ships in certain places—which seem to belie the the | 
over-all shortage. It is inevitable that there take 
should be such temporary surpluses at specific 6 ton: 
ports, and I am told on good authority that when} provi 
they do occur the ships are often put to use as total 
storehouses, shuttle service, and on spot assign} No 
ments. lande 
We hear reports, too, that ships are wasted) mont 
through delay in unloading them. About thes} mont 
reports, two things should be said. Firs tons 4 
we are badly off for enough good harbors to fill Th 
our staggering needs, even if inland transportation} ners 
were able to move these shipments should they be} had t. 
gotten ashore. Many of the best harbors are still} oy ¢ | 
in enemy hands, and those captured from the} Thos 
enemy are oftener than not reduced to rubble it} pee¢— 
the process. Dock facilities have to be built from} jt,’ 
the ground up, and sometimes, as in the Pacific) of ¢), 
we even have to create islands on which to build they 
the ports. Elmer Davis recently brought back} hag 
this report from the Pacific theater: “We have of no 
elaborate and busy air and shipping bases in th@ the o) 
Pacific that were created around coral reefs} oy T 
scooping up the bottom of the shallow sea along tight 
side to make land out of it.” Some of you may cane 
have seen this or a similar job which was done aif poop 


Bermuda. what 

And secondly, on this subject of delay in Wh} peak 
loading, I can report—again on good authority—} ward 
that the docking situation has greatly improve] 4, 
in recent weeks as a result of superhuman efforts petin, 
by our men and machines. However, I confess! decisi 
do not see how delays can ever be entirely elim} .;,,,, 
nated in doing a job so immense and so difficult. } tn. y 

Even more limiting than the scarcity of g009 strate 
harbors and docks are the factors of time and dit in ¢y, 
tance in this global war. For every ship needél fy py 
to defeat Nazi Germany, it takes three to defetl] paa,, 
Japan. This means that more tonnage was needélf ¢) .4 
to land the Marines on Iwo—a tiny dot on th jot of 
map—than had to be amassed in support of th J,,,, 
Americans who invaded North Africa. her ri 

For every man who invades a Pacific island, 1) home 
tons of shipping are needed in the first 30 day5} if wo 
and 6 tons a man are needed for every 30 days 
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thereafter. (These supplies, incidentally, in- 
clude 700,000 items, from buttons, needles, and 
thread to tanks, planes, and locomotives. ) 

On this basis, let us add up the shipping require- 
ments of Luzon and Iwo. 

To land the 100,000 men we now have on Luzon— 
or had a few days ago—it took 1,600,000 tons for 
the first 30 days, at 16 tons a man; and will 
take another 600,000 for the second 30 days, at 
§tonsa man. Thus for the first two months alone, 
provided our force is not increased, it will take a 
total of 2,200,000 tons of shipping. 

Now take Iwo, where some 40,000 Marines have 
landed to date. To support them in the first 
month will require 640,000 tons, and in the second 
month, another 240,000 tons—or a total of 880,000 
tons for the first two months on Iwo. 

Therefore, for the first 60 days of these two 
operations alone some 3,080,000 tons of shipping 
had to be diverted from the United Nations pool— 
or 6 percent of the entire pool of 50,000,000 tons. 
These figures—and I believe my arithmetic is cor- 
rect—are based on estimates from Admiral Nim- 
itz’ headquarters. As the tempo and difficulty 
of the Pacific offensive increases, I have no doubt 
they will have to be revised upward. Shipping 
has never been tighter than it is today. I know 
of no better statement of the general picture than 
the one Mr. Churchill gave the House of Commons 
on Tuesday. “The reason why shipping is so 
tight at present,” said the Prime Minister, “is be- 
cause the peak period of the war in Europe has 
been prolonged for a good many months beyond 
what was hoped last autumn, and meanwhile the 
peak period against Japan has been brought for- 
ward by American victories in the Pacific.” 

I do not envy the men who must weigh the com- 
peting demands for shipping and make the final 
decisions. Those who would question these deci- 
sions would question the entire strategy on which 
the war has been fought and is being won. That 
strategy has consisted, in part, in pressing the war 
in the Pacific with ever-increasing energy and 
fury, to knock Japan off balance and keep her off 
balance. In doing this we have upset Japan’s care- 
ful calculations, based on her expectation of a war 
hot of decades, but of generations. We know that 
Japan’s greatest asset was time—time to exploit 
her riches and amass huge stockpiles of them in her 
home islands. If we had given her time to do this, 


} if we had limited our Pacific effort to a holding 
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operation until the European battle was won, the 
war would have been immeasurably lengthened 
and peace indefinitely postponed. 

Instead we chose the strategy of attacking both 
Germany and Japan now in a crescendo of speed 
and power. Like most Americans, I believe that 
strategy has been magnificently justified and suc- 
cessful. I believe it is shortening the war. I be- 
lieve it is bringing closer for all the people of the 
United Nations the day when not only liberation 
but the conditions of peace can return. Those 
conditions we long for as fervently as do the people 
who have been most cruelly deprived of them. 
And those conditions will be restored when, and 
only when, Japan and all her evil machine of con- 
quest have been beaten to the ground. 

This world war, we have discovered by bitter ex- 
perience, is no metaphor but a terrible and urgent 
reality—a reality which affects the lives of people 
in France and Belgium, in Britain and China, in 
Russia and Greece, the hopes and plans of human 
beings everywhere. There will be no escape from 
its reality. There will be no peace for men and 
women anywhere until the world is at peace. 


Biochemist To Lecture at 
University of Brazil 


[Released to the press March 2] 


Eric G. Ball, associate professor of biological 
chemistry at Harvard Medical School and a trus- 
tee of the Marine Biological Laboratory at Woods 
Hole, Massachusetts, has accepted an invitation to 
deliver a series of lectures at the School of Medi- 
cine of the University of Brazil in Rio de Janeiro. 
Dr. Ball will also direct research in cellular res- 
piration at that institution. He will spend a 
period of approximately six weeks in Brazil, be- 
ginning in April. His trip is under joint auspices 
of the Brazilian Government and the Department 
of State of the United States. 

Dr. Ball is a graduate of Haverford College 
and of the University of Pennsylvania, where he 
received his doctoral degree. He has held a Na- 
tional Research Fellowship in medicine at the 
Johns Hopkins School of Medicine and an Inter- 
national Physiological Congress Fellowship at 
Rome. 

In 1940 Dr. Ball was granted the Eli Lilly award 
in biochemistry, and in 1942 Harvard University 
conferred on him an honorary degree. 
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Publication of “Papers Relating to the Foreign 
Relations of the United States, 1930”, Volume I 


HE Department of State releases March 11 the 

first of three volumes constituting a documen- 
tary record of American foreign relations for the 
year 1930. The second and third volumes are in 
the final stages of printing and will be released 
at a later date. Besides a general section devoted 
exclusively to multilateral negotiations, Volume I 
contains seven other sections recording relations 
between the United States and Argentina, Austria, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Bulgaria, Canada, and Chile. 

In 1930, eve of a most fateful decade in world 
history, the Department was concerned with effec- 
tive general disarmament. More than one third 
of the 577 documents in this volume cover the Lon- 
don Naval Conference, efforts to resolve Italy’s 
demand for naval parity with France, and the 
final session of the Preparatory Commission for 
the Disarmament Conference. 

The first issue to confront the American Dele- 
gation at the Naval Conference was a Japanese 
demand for revision from the 10-10-6 ratio es- 
tablished by the Washington naval treaty of 1922 
to a ratio of 10-10-7 (p. 2). Japanese naval ex- 
perts publicly explained that a fleet weaker than 
its enemy by any ratio less than 7-10 would in- 
evitably be defeated. This formula, reported 
William R. Castle, Jr., American Ambassador in 
Japan, was only being considered with respect 
to a war between the United States and Japan 
(pp. 9-10). In such a war, Japan’s naval experts 
believed that the United States would seek a quick 
decision. The other alternative, a war of at- 
trition, would necessitate use of the American 
merchant marine to transport an effective mili- 
tary force across the Pacific. Consequently, for- 
eign merchant marines would capture American 
carrying trade and foreign markets. To launch 
offensive operations against Japan, these same 
Japanese experts reasoned that the American fleet 
would immediately, upon a declaration of war, 
proceed from Pearl Harbor to Manila. As a 
counter-measure, the Japanese would operate 
from the mandated Marshall and Caroline Islands 
with large submarine units. At a later date, Mr. 


Castle reported upon a conversation with Ma- 
sanao Hanihara, former Japanese Ambassador 


in the United States (pp. 11-12). Hanihara, ob- 
viously acting under instructions, spoke about pre- 
vailing opinion in Japan. The Japanese felt that 
the naval plans of the United States covered the 
possibility of war against Japan to compel ac- 
ceptance of American ideas regarding China. For 
Japan, Hanihara stated, war with the United 
States would be the worst possible disaster. Even 
from a selfish point of view, Japan could never 
think of it. A resolution of the Japanese de- 
mand, very satisfactory to the American Delega- 
tion, was achieved prior to signature of the Treaty 
for the Limitation and Reduction of Naval Ar- 
mament on April 22, 1930. Important sections 
of that treaty ceased to be in force on December 
31, 1986 by reason of Japan’s denunciation on 
December 29, 1934 of the Washington naval treaty. 

Another 45 percent of the documents in this 
volume pertain to relations between the United 
States and the other American republics. Among 
the subjects treated are territorial and boundary 
questions, particularly the Chaco dispute ; changes 
of governments in Argentina, Bolivia, and Brazil; 
reconnaissance surveys for an inter-Americad 
highway ; and automotive traffic. 

Among other situations dealt with in this vol- 
ume are those concerned with the Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements; international conferences 
for a tariff truce; criticism of American tariff 
legislation; improvement of the St. Lawrence 
Waterway; dual nationality; aviation; and radio. 

Publication of this volume and of two other 
in the near future will complete a documentary 
record of American foreign relations for the dec 
ade 1921-1930. This record adds up, statisti 
cally, to 24 volumes or more than 22,000 pages 
The character and size of the material thus a 
sembled is determined by a departmental order of 
March 26, 1925 and by appropriations. Thes 
limitations have served chiefly to bar the inclusiol 
of “trivial and inconsequential details” relating 
to “major policies”. Consequently, if, for a givel 
year, relations with a foreign government al 
routine, correspondence pertaining to such acti¥- 


ity may not appear. 
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The previous volumes of Foreign Relations con- 
tain documents which date the origin and record 
the progress of negotiations concluded or continu- 
ing in this volume. As far back as 1920, for ex- 
ample, Foreign Relations included correspondence 
upon development of a St. Lawrence seaway. The 
subject is continued in this volume with the United 
States declaring its readiness “to proceed with this 
proposed development at the earliest possible 
date” (p. 532). The Chaco dispute between Bo- 
livia and Paraguay is continued from the 1929 
volume. Correspondence upon the London Naval 
Conference appeared also in Foreign Relations, 
1929. 

Upon his arrival in London as chairman of the 
American Delegation to the Naval Conference, 
Secretary of State Henry L. Stimson immediately 
began conversations to remove two obstacles to 
unanimity upon a disarmament agreement. The 
issues were a Japanese demand for revision from 
the 10-10-6 ratio established by the Washington 
naval treaty of 1922 to a ratio of 10-107; and, 
secondly, Franco-Italian naval rivalry (pp. 132- 
186). Mr. Stimson and Prime Minister Ramsay 
MacDonald were agreed upon opposing this de- 
mand of the Japanese for this revised ratio. 
Italian insistence upon parity with France, how- 
ever, proved to be an insoluble problem. 

Under these circumstances, the American Dele- 
gation initiated tripartite negotiations with the 
British and Japanese Delegations. Of current in- 
terest is that section of a tentative American sug- 
gestion (pp. 18-17) which provided for disposal of 
the U.S.S. Arkansas and modernization of the 
U.S.S. Idaho, two of the six “old unsinkables” 
which were reported to have spear-headed the 
recent successful attack on the Japanese strong- 
hold of Iwo Island. By the final treaty, however, 
the United States was permitted to retain for train- 
ing purposes either the U.S.S. Arkansas or the 
US.S. Wyoming. This American plan sought, 
among other things, 


“First, with Great Britain immediate parity in 
every class of ship in the Navy. 


“As is well known, we will gladly agree to a 
total abolition of submarines if it is possible to 
obtain the consent of all five powers to such a 
Proposition, and in any event we suggest that the 
operations of submarines be limited to the same 
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rules of international law as surface craft in opera- 
tion against merchant ships so that they cannot 
attack without providing for the safety of the pas- 
sengers and crew. 

“Second, our suggestion to the Japanese would 
produce an over-all relation satisfactory to us and, 
we hope, to them. In conformity with our rela- 
tions in the past it is not based upon the same ratio 
in every class of ships” (pp. 19-20). 


The American Delegation eventually reached a 
satisfactory agreement with the British and Japa- 
nese Delegations. 

On April 22, 1930 the Treaty for the Limitation 
and Reduction of Naval Armament was signed 
at London by representatives of France, Great 
Britain, and those states of the British Empire 
which held separate membership in the League of 
Nations (Australia, Canada, India, the Irish Free 
State, New Zealand, the Union of South Africa), 
Italy, Japan, and the United States (pp. 107-125). 

Since 1926 the United States had participated 
in the work of the Preparatory Commission for 
the Disarmament Conference, a commission cre- 
ated by the Council of the League of Nations. 
At the final meeting of the sixth session, Geneva, 
December 9, 1930, Hugh S. Gibson, chairman of 
the American Delegation, undertook to dispel any 
undue American optimism such as had embar- 
rassed the Delegation at the London Naval Con- 
ference. With regard to the draft convention, 
he warned: 


“T should not be frank if I did not say that 
this draft falls far short of our hopes and expec- 
tations. It fails to contain many factors in which 
we have always believed and which, in our opin- 
ion, would lead to a real reduction of armaments. 
What we have achieved does not hold out the 
promise of bringing about that immediate reduc- 
tion of armaments we would like to see.... We 
can at least foresee a stabilization of armaments, 
the setting up of a machinery to receive and dis- 
seminate information on armaments, to educate 
public opinion, and to prepare systematically for 
the work of future conferences”. (p. 202). 

Three other sections of correspondence in this 
volume relate to situations created by action of 
the League of Nations. 

Because of the important effect which its con- 
clusions might have upon American foreign rela- 
tions, Secretary of State Stimson favored the ap- 
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pointment of a delegation to the Conference for 
the Codification of International Law held at The 
Hague, March 13 - April 20, 1930 (pp. 204-231). 
Discussion centered upon questions of nationality, 
territorial waters, and responsibility of states for 
damages caused in their territory to the person 
or property of foreigners. The American Dele- 
gation, headed by David Hunter Miller, Editor 
of the Treaties, and Green H. Hackworth, present 
Legal Adviser of the Department, took a prom- 
inent and at times decisive part in the proceed- 
ings. 

This Government declined an invitation of the 
League of Nations to participate in the Inter- 
national Conference for a Tariff Truce, Geneva, 
February—March and November 1930 (pp. 238- 
246). Nevertheless, unofficial observers were sent 
to Geneva because the conference was “regarded 
as the first step in a possible reorientation of Eu- 
ropean trade and tariff policy of vital concern to 
American commercial and financial interests” (p. 
241). Upon adjournment of the conference 
Prentiss Gilbert, American consul at Geneva, be- 
gan his report with this observation : 


“Conference considered to have been a failure 
as far as negotiations with a view to ameliorat- 
ing present tariff conditions are concerned. The 
general air has been pessimistic throughout” (p. 
245). 


On March 8, 1930 a committee of the League of 
Nations Assembly proposed certain amendments 
to the League Covenant which would bring that 
document into harmony with the Kellogg—Briand 
pact. In reply to a British aide-mémoire upon 
the subject the Department asserted that the pro- 
posed amendments would alter the conditions un- 
der which the Senate had formulated its reserva- 
tions to the Protocol of Signature of the Statute 
of the World Court, January 27, 1926 (p. 233). 

More than 250 documents in this volume relate 
to diplomatic activity between the United States 
and 14 other American republics. Documents on 
the Chaco dispute between Bolivia and Paraguay 
cover two separate actions: (1) Bolivia and Para- 
guay accepted the Uruguayan formula for carry- 
ing out the terms of the conciliation agreement of 
September 12, 1929; (2) the five neutral nations 
(Colombia, Cuba, Mexico, the United States, and 
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Uruguay) proposed beginning direct negotiations 
in Washington for settlement of the basic ques- 
tion. Bolivia and Paraguay accepted the proposal, 

Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of the 
United States, 1930, was compiled by George Y. 
Blue, Philip M. Burnett, Victor J. Farrar, and 
John Gilbert Reid under the direction of E. Wilder 
Spaulding, Chief of the Division of Research and 
Publication, and E. R. Perkins, of that division, 
Editor of the Foreign Relations volumes. Copies 
of Volume I (lxxv, 564 pp.) will be available 
shortly and may be purchased from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents for $1.75 each. 

Volumes II and III of Papers Relating to the 
Foreign Relations of the United States, 1930, will 
be released at a later date. The three volumes will 
contain approximately 1,600 documents recording 
diplomatic activity between the United States and 
some 34 countries. 


American Consulate at 
Manila To Be Reopened 


Statement by ACTING SECRETARY GREW 
[Released to the press March 2] 

It gives me great pleasure to announce that, as 
a result of consultation with the appropriate mili- 
tary authorities in Washington and in the Philip- 
pines, the American Consulate at Manila will be 
reopened at an early date. Paul P. Steintorf, the 
newly appointed Consul General, accompanied by 
a staff of six officers, will leave Washington by 
air within the next few days for Manila. 

Immediately on arrival of Mr. Steintorf and 
his staff the office will be reopened as a Consulate 
General. There are more than 6,000 Americans in 
the liberated areas of the Philippines, and nearly 
all of these have until recently been inmates of 
Japanese internment camps. 
to be an urgent need at Manila for the customary 
American consular facilities. The Department 
for some time has been actively preparing to meet 
this need, and it now announces with pleasure that 
these facilities will shortly be available. 

Authority has also been granted for the reopel 
ing by allied and neutral countries of Consulates 
maintained by them in Manila prior to the out- 
break of the war in the Pacific. 
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Inter-American Conference on Problems of 
War and Peace 


REMARKS BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE’ 


[Released to the press by the Inter-American Conference on 
Problems of War and Peace, México, D.F., March 2] 


It is a great pleasure to extend a personal greet- 
ing to the American Community of Mexico City, 
which has honored me with this reception. The 
American Chamber of Commerce, the American 
Club of Mexico, and the American Society of Mex- 
ico, joining company for this occasion, are iden- 
tified not only with the business and social interests 
of my countrymen in Mexico but with the advance- 
ment of closer and mutually beneficial relations 
between the United States and this republic. 

The cordiality of your relationships with the 
people of Mexico must have contributed appre- 
ciably to the fine hospitality and friendliness with 
which the United States Delegation to the Inter- 
American Conference has been received in this 
city. 

My good friend, Ambassador Messersmith, has 
told me of your important assistance to the war 
effort in which our country and Mexico make com- 
mon cause. I have been especially pleased to 
learn that an American community committee of 
women is cooperating with the American Red 
Cross and the Mexican Red Cross in the work of 
those organizations for the aid and comfort of 
our soldiers and sailors. 

Perhaps it would be timely to suggest here why 
I look to this community, and to the groups of 
United States citizens resident in other American 
republics, for their friendly interest and coopera- 
tion in realizing many of the aims of our inter- 
American program. 

The policy of the Good Neighbor has been ac- 
cepted throughout the Americas. Now millions 
of people throughout this hemisphere watch 
eagerly for its translation into measures that will 
advance their welfare, raise living standards, and 
Increase purchasing power. 

In my address at Plenary Session of the Inter- 
American Conference, I said that: 


“The United States intends to propose and sup- 
port measures for closer cooperation among us 
(the American Republics) in public health, nutri- 


tion, and food supply, labor, education, science, 
freedom of information, transportation, and in 
economic development, including industrialization 
and the modernization of agriculture.” ? 

International relations no longer are confined to 
the relatively narrow policy interests and contacts 
of government officials. Diplomacy must now be 
fully representative of all the people. It must be 
an international vehicle for social and economic 
advancement, enabling nations to share responsi- 
bilities for common progress and security. 

At the Inter-American conference now in prog- 
ress here, you have doubtless observed the inten- 
tion of the United States Government to make its 
diplomacy broadly representative. Our Delega- 
tion embraces representatives of Congress, com- 
merce, labor, agriculture, industry. It represents 
a composite of national interests and opinions ap- 
plicable to the many difficult tasks of inter-Ameri- 
can relations. 

The thought that I wish to leave with you is this: 
Since the development of international policy is 
to have the benefit of this broadly representative 
aspect, then it is logical and necessary that inter- 
national relations should be supported in the same 
broadly representative spirit by our American citi- 
zens whose business and professions have caused 
them to live abroad. 

In wartime, I know that this American commu- 
nity, and the groups of Americans in many other 
countries, have accepted such international civic 
responsibilities in a spirit of service and personal 
sacrifice. I am confident that as we emerge into 
the post-war period the same spirit and endeavor 
will continue. United States citizens beyond the 
confines of their own country will be known, as 
they should be, for their intelligent and effective 
participation in the cause of better international 
relations. 

Thank you. 

*Made at reception given by American Community in 


México, D. F., on Mar. 2, 1945. 
? BULLETIN of Feb. 25, 1945, p. 280. 
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STATEMENT BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY CLAYTON ' 


[Released to the press February 27] 

Mr. CHarrmMAn: I am grateful for this oppor- 
tunity to address the two economic committees 
of this conference, meeting in joint session. 

On behalf of the United States Delegation, I 
wish to discuss with you some of the economic 
problems which are of great concern to the other 
American republics as well as to the Government 
and people of the United States. 

As you will recall, the program of the United 
States Government for the procurement of stra- 
tegic and critical materials, first for defense and 
later for war, was begun in the summer and fall 
of 1940. 

As Deputy Federal Loan Administrator, I was 
then and for some time thereafter in charge of 
the foreign procurement programs of the Metals 
Reserve Company, the Defense Supplies Corpo- 
ration, and the Rubber Reserve Company. I have 
a keen recollection of the negotiations and con- 
tracts which were entered into with the producers 
and the governments of the other American na- 
tions. These contracts involved a great variety 
of strategic and critical materials essential to the 
defense of my country and later to the prosecu- 
tion of the war into which we were plunged by 
the Axis powers, intent upon world domination. 

Looking back upon the negotiation of those 
early contracts, involving hundreds of millions 
of dollars, I take great pride and pleasure in say- 
ing that they were made without undue bargain- 
ing; that the prices were fair and equitable; that 
the contracts were on the whole performed with 
complete honesty and integrity; that every effort 
was made to extend production to meet our needs; 
and that the spirit throughout, in the negotiation 
and in the performance, was on the whole very fine 
and very cooperative. I am reliably informed 
that the same may also be said regarding later 
contracts and performance under them. 

In the four and one-half years which have 
elapsed since those first contracts were made, the 
United States has by private and Government 


*Made Feb. 27, 1945 before a joint session of the 
economic committees of the Conference. Mr. Clayton is 
Adviser to the American Delegation. 
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purchase bought more than five billion dollay 
worth of goods from the other American republies 

This is a very large sum, and there are people i 
my country who take a very narrow and one 
sided view of these transactions. They say 
“Just look at the billions that we have poured ou 
to these people! They should be extremely gra 
ful to us for supplying so lucrative a market for 
their production”. And you probably have peopk 
in your country who say: “The United State 
might have lost the war if we had not supplied 
them with millions of tons of essential material 
and for this they are certainly under everlasting 
obligation to us”. 

Taken separately these views present a ver 
distorted picture of the situation; taken together 
they merely state the facts which are that you and 
we have engaged in enormous transactions having 
a high degree of mutuality of interest and benef 

It should further be said that these transactions 
have been abnormal both in size and in character; 
that they were entered into with the purpose of 
defeating a powerful and ruthless enemy, inte 
upon the destruction of your liberty and ours 
that wars always come to an end, and that wher 
this one finally drags its bloody and destructive 
course to a conclusion it will open up to allo 
us an untried and an unknown road on which we 
must travel, in converting from a war economy 
a peace economy. Despite the hardships, the 
risks, and the dangers which this journey may in 
volve, there is no way to avoid traveling that road. 
Every consideration of enlightened self-interes 
every circumstance and condition which hav 
brought and held us together throughout this wat 
dictate that you and we should travel that road 
together. 

Now what are these grave post-war probless 
which you and we must face? 

We understand that one of your first concerl 
is that the ending of the war will bring a suddé 
termination to these huge procurement contract 
about which we have been talking and that th 
resulting shock may, before peacetime market 
are restored, precipitate economic and social dit 
turbances of a very grave character. 
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You realize, I am sure, that we in the United 
States have that problem also and in a highly 
magnified form. 

But we will talk about your problems first. 

Let us not forget in doing so that it is the 
iW known which frightens us and that horrible 


One} imaginings are seldom realized. 
say? Let us go back again to the summer of 1940. 
d ou} France had fallen; Italy had entered the war; 
Tales practically the entire continent of Europe, always 
t fo » major market for your products, was cut off. If 
Copil your recollection of those dark days is as keen as 
tates mine, and I am sure it is, you will recall the deep 
pHed concern which all of us felt for the effect which this 
riais§ situation might have on the economic and social 
Sting) structure of your countries. 

It was agreed that something had to be done. 
veryjy. In September 1940 the capital of the Export- 
ethely Import Bank was increased by 500 million dollars 


Jem: 


“ers 
ide 


“to assist in the development of the resources, the 

stabilization of the economies, and the orderly 

marketing of the products of the countries of the 

is) Western Hemisphere”.? 

Relatively little of this money was ever called 

i for by you to assist in the orderly marketing of 
your products. 

You didn’t call for it because you didn’t need it 
® for the purpose. The United Nations took what 
# you had for sale and called for more and more. 

Almost five years have passed since those anxious 
® days in 1940, and you and we are again deeply con- 

cerned regarding markets for your products, when 
® war, like a huge maw, no longer feeds upon them. 

That adjustments must then be made is obvious. 

That there will be a breathing spell, within 
Which peacetime demands will develop, as war re- 
quirements lessen, is probable. 

No responsible person would be so rash as to pre- 
dict when this war will end, but that it will end in 
Europe before it does in the Pacific seems highly 
probable. The transition period will begin with 
the end of the European war, but in all probability 
may not be marked by any large cut in war pro- 
curement. 

We will continue as in the past to give appropri- 
ate notice of the curtailment or termination of 
Procurement contracts. We will confer freely 
with you regarding such reductions and the neces- 


634122458 
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sary adjustments which they will involve. We will 
consider and cooperate with you in measures de- 
signed to effect these adjustments with the least 
possible shock to your economy. We recognize our 
responsibility in this field, and we propose to meet 
it, consistent with our laws, our public opinion, 
and a due regard for our own economy. 

There is some doubt whether we can legally 
stockpile materials which have no relation to our 
requirements for war. 

Encouragement of production through stock- 
piling of materials for which there is no current or 
early prospective market is in any case a very 
dangerous procedure for the producers of such 
materials, 

I am sure you will recognize that this statement 
is supported by the very considerable experience 
which the United States and other countries have 
had in connection with such stockpiles during the 
period between the two wars, 

Markets are extremely sensitive to the existence 
of large surpluses and until such surpluses are 
absorbed their presence inevitably acts as a de- 
pressing influence on prices, on initiative, and on 
enterprise. 

In due course we expect that there will be leg- 
islation in the United States authorizing a post- 
war stockpile of strategic and critical materials to 
provide for our military security and for our con- 
tribution to the maintenance of security in the 
Western Hemisphere and in the world. It is im- 
possible to predict at this time what these stock- 
piles will consist of, but in any case they will prob- 
ably be frozen for security purposes. It is ex- 
pected that these stockpiles will be constructed 
partly out of stocks in the hands of the United 
States Army and Navy and other Government 
agencies at the end of this war. To the extent that 
such stocks are so used they will not compete with 
new production in satisfying peacetime demands. 

Now, when will these peacetime demands appear 
and in what volume? 

With the war over in Europe, reconstruction and 
rehabilitation of the liberated areas will set in 
promptly. Orders for goods will commence to 
flow. Europe is starved for goods of all kinds. 


*Act approved Sept. 26, 1940 (Public Law 792, 76th 


Cong.). See also BULLETIN of Dec. 3, 1944, p. 667. 
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But how can Europe pay before her productive 
capacity is restored ? 

Europe will pay in two ways. 

In the first place, the gold and dollar reserves 
of the world outside of the United States are about 
20 billions of dollars, or roughly four times what 
they were at the end of the first World War. In 
the second place, credits will be available. 

About two weeks ago the President of the United 
States sent a message to Congress requesting ap- 
proval of the Bretton Woods proposal for the es- 
tablishment of an International Monetary Fund 
and an International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development.: The former will have funds total- 
ing about 9 billion dollars for the stabilization of 
the exchanges of the United Nations, and the latter 
will have a capital of about 9 billions for recon- 
struction and development loans. Of these sums 
the United States will furnish a total of nearly 6 
billion dollars, assuming that the proposal is ap- 
proved by the Congress, which is confidently ex- 
pected. In addition, the Congress is being asked 
to provide for an increase in the capital of the 
Export-Import Bank, which will enable the Bank 
to continue its operations as in the past, but on a 
much larger scale. 

Besides these means of payment, UNRRA has, 
as you know, funds immediately available for re- 
habilitation and relief. 

There is, then, no cause for pessimism regard- 
ing the urgent and, in many cases, desperate post- 
war need for useful goods of all kinds, or of the 
ability to provide the means of payment. Indeed, 
it is the expectation that within a few years after 
the end of the war the volume of international 
trade will expand to considerably higher than 
pre-war levels. 

Your second serious concern, as you have ex- 
pressed it to us, relates to the conservation and 
use of the very substantial dollar balances which 
you have accumulated during the period of the 
war by reason of the fact that you have sold con- 
siderably more goods during this period than you 
have been able to procure. 

This problem has two aspects. 

You have the very laudable ambition, as we 
understand it, to make use of these balances for 


* BULLETIN of Feb. 18, 1945, p. 220. 
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the permanent improvement and development of Wit 
your economies to the end that the levels of liyatates 
ing in your respective countries may be substangquip! 
tially raised. your 

To this end you wish to prevent the draining mu: 
off of these balances at the first opportunity ext 
through the purchase abroad of luxury goods, | For 

Another aspect of this problem is your concertiyar h 
that the transitional and post-war demands upomyoyr r 
the productive facilities of the United States fating yc 
capital goods, tools, machinery and equipmentiyorki: 
and technical knowledge will be so great as tilpreat! 
























make it difficult, if not impossible, for you tq wy, 
satisfy your requirements in this field. ant 
We in the United States recognize that be plying 


aspects of this problem are difficult, and we 
prepared to work actively with you to accomplisii...1. 
your objective. We 

We further recognize that our war-procuremeni,, 4 
transactions with you cannot really be considere( 
completed until you have received from us or othe 
an equivalent in goods and services, and that the 
dollars which lie at your credit in our count 
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For 


our to 


are of little use to you until they can be employe have : 
for that purpose. year 1 
It is obviously in our interest to furnish the - 


goods and services at the earliest possible time. 

It is also in our interest that you should, 

; ‘ : volum: 

you desire, use a very substantial portion of the 
dollars for the sound development of your indus The 
trial, agricultural, and mineral resources becausg”® W¢ 
in so doing you will raise the level of living og¥® 1" 
your peoples and thus furnish to us an enlarge@mishin; 
market for our own production. of wal 

As you know, it is one of the principles of thgProsec 
post-war commercial policy of my country to avoil May 
exchange controls. Indeed the Internationilfalso hi 
Monetary Fund about which we have alreadjchiner 
spoken is being set up for that purpose amomglated ¢ 
others. It is recognized, however, that some 4 Plants 
sonable controls may be unavoidable in the traSfare ba, 
tion period, and this is provided for in the Bre§foy co 
ton Woods proposal. We are prepared to COlhas he, 
sider with you the extent and manner to whie As | 
such controls may be necessary to accomplish tM; 4. 
purpose you have in mind. Exchange or sim 
controls should not be used for other motives sue 
as the imposition of hidden tariffs, quotas, ¢ 
for the protection of domestic industries. 
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nt of With reference to the availability in the United 
f livStates of the capital goods, tools, machinery, and 
tangquipment which you require in implementing 
your post-war policy of economic development, 
ingt must be admitted right off that we face here 
» extremely difficult problem. 
For five years now the insatiable demands of 
hceriiwar have made it impossible for you to satisfy 
UpoHyour requirements for goods of this kind, for keep- 
8 fong your industries and transportation systems in 
Mentfyorking order, and for new developments, so 
€8 tipreatly needed. 
ou t Whereas before the war the markets of several 
great industrial nations were open to you for sup- 
plying such goods, you have had to rely prin- 
éipally upon the United States for the past five 
pusivears. 
We realize that our performance has fallen far 
short of meeting your needs, but the record is 
better than most people know. Here it is: 
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For the past five years, 1940 to 1944, inclusive, 
our total exports to the other American republics 
have exceeded 4 billion dollars in value. For the 
year 1944 they exceeded 1 billion dollars in value 

las against 800 million in 1943, 700 million in 1942, 
‘fand 500 million in a typical pre-war year. While 
Sthere has been some increase in prices, pre-war 

volume has been well maintained. 

These goods have been furnished at a time when 
gave were fighting all over the world the greatest 
@Var in history, and at a time when we were fur- 
dmnishing our Allies with 35 billion dollars’ worth 
of war materials and other vital goods for the 
prosecution of the war. 

May I add that we in the United States have 
also had to do without equipment, tools, and ma- 
fchinery unless their need or use were directly re- 
W@ated to the war. In consequence many of our 
4@plants which have been operating 24 hours daily 
ire badly in need of repairs and new equipment. 


or some years now new construction of all kinds 
ys been denied unless it had to do with the war. 
7 As has been said, the demand for goods of all 


Kinds in the post-war period is certain to be ex- 
emely heavy and particularly in the field of 
. pital equipment for reconstruction, reconver- 
‘10n, and rehabilitation. 
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At the same time the productive facilities for 
goods of this character will have been substantially 
destroyed throughout the world except in two or 
three countries. In consequence, the load which 
will be placed on these two or three countries will 
be a very heavy one. 

As you know, our facilities in the United States 
for the production of capital goods have been 
greatly expanded and in some cases enormously 
expanded. For example, we have facilities for 
manufacturing twelve to fifteen times as many 
machine tools as in the pre-war period. 

So long as the existing controls which have been 
set up in the United States continue, we have the 
means at hand for an equitable allocation of our 
production, and it is the intention to continue to 
make use of such means to see that you obtain a 
fair share of such production. Meantime, we will 
carefully investigate other methods of assuring 
you of a fair proportion of our capital goods when 
our present governmental controls expire. I have 
tried to tell fairly the story of the relations be- 
tween the United States and the other American 
republics in respect of our procurement from you 
of strategic and critical materials for the war and 
in respect of your procurement from us of the 
goods required by you. 

I would like now to mention briefly the relations 
between your countries and mine in another field. 

I have already spoken of the Export-Import 
Bank and of the authority which was given to the 
Bank by Congress “to assist in the development of 
the resources, the stabilization of the economies, 
and the orderly marketing of the products of the 
countries of the Western Hemisphere”. 

When in September 1940 the capital of the Bank 
was increased by 500 million dollars for these pur- 
poses, there were cynics in the United States and 
elsewhere who predicted that this money would be 
quickly borrowed, that additional sums would be 
requested and granted, and that the bulk of it 
would be wasted and never repaid. 

Now, what are the facts? 

Since its creation in 1934 the Export-Import 
Bank has made commitments to other American 
countries in excess of 800 million dollars but the 
borrowers have so far used only 263 million dollars 
or about one third of this commitment. Of this 
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latter sum approximately one half has been repaid 
by the borrowers in accordance with the terms of 
the loan agreements so that at this time there are 
outstanding on the books of the Bank loans to 
other American countries of only 131 million dol- 
lars. No loan made by the Bank to countries of 
the Western Hemisphere is in default. All pay- 
ments have been made as due. 

This is a record of which you and the Bank may 
be justly proud. 

The Bank is ready now and later in the post-war 
period to consider applications for development 
loans of a sound nature. 

The policy of the Bank does not permit it to 
make loans for the establishment of enterprises 
which can only make their way through govern- 
ment subsidies or excessive tariffs. I am sure you 
will recognize the correctness of this policy. 

Now, may I also say a word regarding the post- 
war economic policy of the United States. The 
Secretary of State in the second plenary session of 
this conference expressed our basic objectives in 
this field and it has been our privilege to propose 
to the conference an economic charter of the Amer- 
icas which sets forth the policies we believe to be 
necessary for the realization of these objectives. 

The United States Government is definitely 
committed to a post-war policy looking to a sub- 
stantial expansion in world economy. We recog- 
nize the interdependence of nations in.the political, 
military, and economic fields for the preservation 
of peace in the world and for the creation of those 
conditions which will promote higher levels of 
living through an expansion in production, dis- 
tribution, and consumption of goods and serv- 
ices and through international cooperation in 
fostering the betterment of labor standards and 
health and social conditions in general. To this 
end it is our intention to work actively for inter- 
national agreements to remove all discriminations 
in trade, to reduce tariffs and other barriers to 
trade, and for the approval of the Bretton Woods 
proposal and the adoption of every other sound 
measure which will quicken and expand produc- 
tion and the international exchange of goods and 
services. 

We recognize that international commodity 
agreements may be necessary in exceptional cases 
of important primary commodities in which bur- 


* BULLETIN of Feb. 25, 1945, p. 277. 
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densome surpluses have developed or threaten 
develop. Both consuming and producing cotihy,jase 
tries should have representation in such agpepnblems 
ments, which should look to the expansion of eog Dect 
sumption and the readjustment of productic 
with due regard to the requirements of an expangV HERE 
ing world economy. 1. TI 
We do not believe that we can have a higprofou 
level of employment and prosperity in our count#? the } 
if a substantial part of the world is suffering frog 2 It 
depression, and we are quite sure that a satigrithsta 
factory condition of employment and prosperit#@Y P 
in the United States is a highly important factqpations 
in contributing to a like condition in other couq ® T 
tries. peated. 
The United States is determined to remai iples, 
strong economically and financially. Unless g he 0 
does so, there is little chance that the rest of tl munity 
world can prosper. 17 
We recognize that the most elaborate arrang  .. 
ments for the preservation of peace will not lo om ; 
endure if economic warfare is to continue through ns 
out the world in the way in which it was wage thei 
between the two world wars. sa 
The United States Delegation, recognizing it},),,,,; 
responsibility to work for hemispheric and we (a) 
security, peace, and progress, assures its Ame 
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1. The promotion of equal and reciprocal opp 
tunity for the nationals and goods of all the Ame 
icas in all markets. 

2. Freedom, through adherence to principles 
fair trade, from discrimination against sm 
nations by stronger nations in hemispheric 
world organization. 

3. Establishment of such necessary hemisphen 
practices and agencies, consistent with the pri 
ciples of the charter of the United Nations, wh 
created, as will have the tendency and respot 
bility to foster the development of competiti 
enterprise, expansion of economic activity, 
promotion of economic peace. 


We are dedicated to the ways of economic peat 
in the world, in order that there may be creat 
a favorable climate for the preservation of phys 
cal peace, and in order that the peoples of # 
world may be better fed, better clothed, and bett 
housed. 

As our President has said more than once, tii 
generation has a rendezvous with destiny. 
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ten ACT OF CHAPULTEPEC 


COlllipejleased to the press by the Inter-American Conference on 
preproblems of War and Peace, México, D.F., March 3] 


f eg] DECLARATION ON RECIPROCAL ASSISTANCE AND 

ictio AmerIcAN Souiparity * 

‘pang’ HEREAS : 

1. The peoples of the Americas, animated by a 

‘profound love of justice, remain sincerely devoted 

#0 the principles of international law: 

9. It is their desire that such principles, not- 

sumvithstanding the present difficult circumstances, 

piquay prevail with greater force in future inter- 

Hational relations: 

3. The Inter-American Conferences have re- 
peatedly proclaimed certain fundamental prin- 

‘Riples, but these must be reaffirmed and proclaimed 
ypt a time when the juridical bases of the com- 
of eunity of nations are being established: 

4, The new situation in the world makes more 
mperative than ever the union and solidarity of 
he American peoples, for the defense of their 
ights and the maintenance of international peace: 
"4 5. The American states have been incorporating 

} their international law, since 1890, by means 
,pf conventions, resolutions and declarations, the 
'8 “Following principles: 

(a) The proscription of territorial conquest 

“pnd the non-recognition of all acquisitions made 

by force (First International Conference of Amer- 
can States, 1890). 

(b) The condemnation of intervention by a 
State in the internal or external affairs of another 
mSeventh International Conference of American 
States, 1933, and Inter-American Conference for 
mhe Maintenance of Peace, 1936). 

(c) The recognition that every war or threat 
wf war affects directly or indirectly all civilized 
impeoples, and endangers the great principles of 
iberty and justice which constitute the American 
ig(eal and the standard of its international policy 
Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance 
bf Peace, 1936). 

(d) The procedure of mutual consultation in 
@rder to find means of peaceful cooperation in the 
vent of war or threat of war between American 
wountries (Inter-American Conference for the 
laintenance of Peace, 1936). 

| (e) The recognition that every act susceptible of 
isturbing the peace of America affects each and 
i Ty one of them and justifies the initiation of the 
procedure of consultation (Inter-American Con- 
‘rence for the Maintenance of Peace, 1936). 


























(f) That any difference or dispute between the 
American nations, whatever its nature or origin, 
shall be settled by the'methods of conciliation, or 
unrestricted arbitration, or through the operation 
of international justice (Inter-American Con- 
ference for the Maintenance of Peace, 1936). 

(g) The recognition that respect for the per- 
sonality, sovereignty and independence of each 
American State constitutes the essence of inter- 
national order sustained by continental solidarity, 
which historically has been expressed and sus- 
tained by declarations and treaties in force 
(Eighth International Conference of American 
States, 1938). 

(h) The affirmation that respect for and the 
faithful observance of treaties constitutes the in- 
dispensable rule for the development of peaceful 
relations between States, and treaties can only be 
revised by agreement of the contracting parties 
(Declaration of American Principles, Eighth In- 
ternational Conference of American States, 1938). 


(i) That in case the peace, security or terri- 
torial integrity of any American republic is 
threatened by acts of any nature that may impair 
them, they proclaim their common concern and 
their determination to make effective their soli- 
darity, coordinating their respective sovereign 
wills by means of the procedure of consultation, 
using the measures which in each case the circum- 
stances may make advisable (Declaration of 
Lima, Eighth International Conference of Amer- 
ican States, 1938). 

(j) That any attempt on the part of a non- 
American State against the integrity or inviola- 
bility of the territory, the sovereignty or the po- 
litical independence of an American State shall 
be considered as an act of aggression against all 
the American States. (Declaration XV of the 
Second Meeting of the Ministers of Foreign Af- 
fairs, Habana, 1940). 

6. The furtherance of these principles, which 
the American States have practiced in order to 
secure peace and solidarity between the nations of 
the Continent constitutes an effective means of 
contributing to the general system of world secur- 
ity and of facilitating its establishment: and 

7. The security and solidarity of the Continent 
are affected to the same extent by an act of aggres- 
sion against any of the American States by a non- 


* As approved by Committee III, Mar. 3, 1945. 
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American State, as by an American State against 
one or more American states. 


PART I 
Declaration 


Tue GovERNMENTS REPRESENTED AT THE INTER- 
AMERICAN CONFERENCE ON WAR AND PEACE 


DecuareE: gas 
First. That all sovereign States are juridically 


equal amongst themselves. 

Second. That every state has the right to the 
respect of its individuality and independence, on 
the part of the other members of the international 
community. 

Third. That every attack of a State against the 
integrity or the inviolability of territory, or 
against the sovereignty or political independence 
of an American State, shall, conformably to Part 
III hereof, be considered as an act of aggression 
against the other States which sign this declara- 
tion. In any case invasion by armed forces of 
one State into the territory of another trespassing 
boundaries established by treaty and demarcated 
in accordance therewith shall constitute an act of 
aggression. 

Fourth. That in case acts of aggression occur 
or there may be reasons to believe that an 
aggression is being prepared by any other State 
against the integrity and inviolability of territory, 
or against the sovereignty or political independ- 
ence of an American State, the States signatory 
to this declaration will consult amongst them- 
selves in order to agree upon measures it may be 
advisable to take. 

Fifth. That during the war, and until the 
treaty recommended in Part II hereof is con- 
cluded, the signatories of this declaration recog- 
nize that such threats and acts of aggression as in- 
dicated in paragraphs Third and Fourth above 
constitute an interference with the war effort of 
the United Nations, calling for such procedures, 
within the scope of their constitutional powers of 
a general nature and for war, as may be found 
necessary, including : 


recall of chiefs of diplomatic missions; 

breaking of diplomatic relations; 

breaking of consular relations; 

breaking of postal, telegraphic, telephonic, 
radio-telephonic relations; 

interruption of economic, commercial and 
financial relations; 
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use of armed force to prevent or repel aggre 
sion. 


Sixth. That the principles and procedure co 
tained in this declaration shall become effect 
immediately, inasmuch as any act of aggressig 
or threat of aggression during the present stateg 
war interferes with the war effort of the Unit 
Nations to obtain victory. Henceforth, and wi 
the view that the principles and procedure hereig . 
stipulated shall conform with the constitution 
principles of each republic, the respective Gx 
ernments shall take the necessary steps to perfeg 
this instrument in order that it shall be in for 
at all times, 

PART II 


Recommendation 


Tue Inrer-AMERICAN CONFERENCE ON Pro 
LEMS OF WAR AND PEACE 


RECOMMENDS: 

That for the purpose of meeting threats or a¢ 
of aggression against any American Republic fal 
lowing the establishment of peace, the Goven 
ments of the American Republics should consid 
the conclusion, in accordance with their const 
tutional processes, of a treaty establishing pn 
cedures whereby such threats or acts may be m 
by: 

The use, by all or some of the signatories of sai 
treaty of any one or more of the followin 
measures : 

recall of chiefs of diplomatic missions; 

breaking of diplomatic relations; 

breaking of consular relations; 

breaking of postal, telegraphic, telephoni 
radio-telephonic relations; 

interruption of economic, commercial and final 
cial relations; 

use of armed force to prevent or repel aggre 
sion. 

PART III 

This declaration and recommendation provi 
for a regional arrangement for dealing with m 
ters relating to the maintenance of internatio 
peace and security as are appropriate for regi 
action in this Hemisphere and said arrangemeé 
and the activities and procedures referred 
therein shall be consistent with the purposes 
principles of the general international organiZ 
tion, when established. 

This declaration and recommendation shall 
known as the act OF CHAPULTEPEO. 
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CONSOLIDATION, STRENGTHENING, AND REORGANIZATION OF THE 
INTER-AMERICAN SYSTEM * 


{Released to the press by the Inter-American Conference on 
Problems of War and Peace, México, D.F., March 2] 


Tue CoNFERENCE oF AMERICAN Rerustics Coop- 
ERATING IN THE Wark Errort 


WueEreAs : 

The inter-American system, and the principles, 
instruments, agencies, and modes of action which 

ive it substance, constitute the living manifesta- 
tion of the determination of the sovereign Ameri- 
can Republics to act together for the fulfillment 
of their common purposes in the maintenance of 
their peace and security and the promotion of the 
well-being of their peoples; 

The inter-American system is and has tradi- 
tionally been inspired by a deep sense of universal 
cooperation ; 

The American Republics have recommended in 
numerous resolutions the preparation of plans 


‘| for the improved organization of the inter-Ameri- 
} can system ; 


The inter-American system should now be fur- 
ther improved and strengthened to enable it, as the 
expression of the common ideals, needs, and will 
of the collectivity of American Republics in re- 
gard to the adjustment and solution of inter- 
American problems, to carry out its purposes 
even: more effectively than in the past, and also 
to assume, in a manner consonant with the prin- 
ciples and purposes of the proposed general in- 
ternational organization, when established, the 
extended responsibilities and relationships which 
may devolve upon the inter-American system pur- 
suant to the character and effective functioning of 
the general international organization. 


1 Resoives: 


1, That the International Conference of Ameri- 
can States shall meet ordinarily at four-year in- 
tervals and shall be the inter-American organ 
having charge of the formulation of general in- 


} ter-American policy and the determination of the 


structure and the functions of inter-American in- 
struments and agencies. The next conference shall 
meet in Bogoté in 1946. 

2. The ordinary Meetings of the Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs shall be held annually upon call 
by the Governing Board of the Pan-American 
Union, unless there should be held in such year 
an International Conference of American States 
pursuant to the previous article hereof. The next 


ordinary Meeting of the Ministers of Foreign Af- 
fairs shall be held in 1947. 

The meetings of Foreign Ministers shall be 
charged with taking decisions concerning the In- 
ter-American System relating to problems of 
great urgency and importance and to situations 
and disputes of every kind which can disturb the 
peace of the American Republics. 

In excepcional cases, should the Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs be unable to attend they may be 
represented by a special representative. 


8. The Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union shall be composed of one ad hoc delegate 
designated by each of the American republics 
which delegates shall have the rank of Ambas- 
sadors and shall enjoy the privileges and immuni- 
ties thereof, but shall not be part of the 
diplomatic mission accredited to the government 
in whose territory shall be the seat of the Pan 
American Union. This provision shall be effec- 
tive on May 1, 1945. 

4. In addition to its present functions the 
Governing Board of the Pan American Union 


a) Shall take action within the limitations im- 
posed upon it by the International Conferences of 
American States or pursuant to the specific direc- 
tion of the Meetings of Foreign Ministers on 
every matter which affects the effective function- 
ing of the Inter-American ‘System and the 
solidarity and well-being of the American 
Republics. 

b) Shall call the regular meetings of consulta- 
tion between the Foreign Ministers provided for 
in Clause 1 of Article 2 hereof and special meet- 
ings when they shall have been requested in order 
to handle exclusively emergency questions. In 
the latter case the call shall be determined upon 
by the absolute majority of the votes of the Board. 

c) Shall supervise the inter-American organs 
which are related with the Pan American Union 
or which shall become related to it and shall re- 
ceive and approve annual or special reports of 
these organs, 

5. The Chairman of the Governing Board of 
the Pan American Union shall be elected annually 
and the Chairman shall not be eligible for re- 


* Resolution as approved by Committee III, Mar. 2, 1945. 
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election during the term immediately following. 

The Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union shall meet at least once each week. 

The seat of the Pan American Union and of the 
Governing Board shall continue to be in Wash- 
ington. 

The Director of the Pan American Union shall 
be chosen by the Governing Board and shall hold 
office for ten years but he shall not be eligible for 
re-election nor can he be succeeded by a person of 
his same nationality. 

When the office of Director of the Pan American 
Union shall become vacant (during the term) a 
successor shall be elected who shall hold office until 
the end of the term and who (such successor) may 
be re-elected if the vacancy shall have taken place 
during the second half of the term. 

The first term shall commence on the first of 
January, 1955. 

The designation and replacement of the Assist- 
ant Director shall be made in accordance with 
the above principles except that the first term shall 
begin on the first of January, 1960. 


It is understood that the Governing Board may 
by vote of fifteen of its members, remove the Direc- 
tor or the Assistant Director, for reasons of the 
efficiency of the organization. 

6. Until the Ninth International Conference of 
Inter-American States shall, in accordance with 
the foregoing procedure, create or confirm the 
various organs of the Inter-American System, the 
following organs created by the Consultative 
Meetings of the Foreign Ministers shall continue 
to carry on their functions: The Inter-American 
Juridical Committee, the Emergency Advisory 
Committee for Political Defense, and the Inter- 
American Defense Board. 

7. In substitution for the emergency organ 
which now exists and which is known as the Inter- 
American Financial and Economic Advisory 
Committee, there shall be created a permanent 
Inter-American Economic and Social Council 
subsidiary to the Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union, the members of which shall be 
designated by the respective Governments, and 
which shall be empowered : 


a) To carry out recommendations of the Inter- 
national Conferences of American States; 

b) To serve as the coordinating agency for all 
official inter-American economic and _ social 


activities ; 
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¢) To promote social progress and the raisi 
of the standard of living for all of the American 
peoples ; 

d) To undertake studies and other activities 
upon its own initiative or upon the request of any 
American government ; 

e) To collect and prepare reports on economic 
and social subjects for the use of the American 
Republics; and 

f) To maintain liaison with the corresponding 
organ of the general international organization 
when established and with existing or projected 
specialized international agencies in the economic 
and social field. 


The Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union is authorized to organize provisionally the 
Inter-American Economic and Social Couneil. 
The permanent organization will be provided for 
by the Ninth International Conference of Amer- 
ican States. 

8. The Division of Intellectual Cooperation (of 
the Pan American Union) shall be maintained 
for the purpose of strengthening by all means at 
its command the spiritual bonds between the 
American nations. 

9. The Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union using all inter-American organizations con- 
venient to the purpose is charged with the prep- 
aration (to be undertaken) beginning May 1, 1945 
of an Anteproject of a charter for the improve- 
ment and strengthening of the Pan American Sys- 
tem and to submit said Anteproject to the govern- 
ments of the continent prior to December 31, 1945. 
The Anteproject of the charter shall first of all 
proclaim the recognition by all the American Re- 
publics of International Law as the effective rule 
of their conduct, and the pledge of those Govern- 
ments to observe the standards announced in 4 
“Declaration of the Rights and Duties of States” 
and a “Declaration of the International Rights 
and Duties of Man”; these latter shall serve for 
the precise determination of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of International Law and shall appear as an 
annex to the Charter, in order that, without amend- 
ing the latter, the former may be revised from time 
to time to adapt it to the requirements and aspira- 
tions of the international common life. 

For the preparation of the first Declaration, the 
principles already incorporated into the juridical 
heritage of the Inter-American System shall be ¢0- 
ordinated, especially those contained in the “Con- 
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yention on the Rights and Duties of States” ap- 
proved at the Montevideo Conference; in the 
“Declaration of Principles of Inter-American 
Solidarity and Cooperation” adopted at the Inter- 
American Conference for the Maintenance of 
Peace; in the “Declaration of the Principles of the 
Solidarity of America” adopted at the Lima Con- 
ference; in the “Declaration on the Maintenance 
of International Activities in Accordance with 
Christian Morality” and the declaration relative to 
“Reciprocal Assistance and Cooperation for the 
Defense of the Nations of the Americas” approved 
at the First and Second Meetings of Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs, respectively; and in the declara- 
tions on “Continental Solidarity in Observance of 
Treaties” and “The Good Neighbor Policy” 
adopted at the Rio de Janeiro Meeting. The draft 
declaration on “Reaffirmation of Fundamental 
Principles of International Law” prepared by the 
Inter-American Juridical Committee, and any 
Declaration of Principles that may be adopted by 
this Conference shall also be taken into account. 

In regard to the second Declaration mentioned 
above, the text shall be that formulated by the 
Inter-American Juridical Committee in fulfillment 
of the mission entrusted to it by another resolu- 
tion of the present Conference. 


It is the desire of the Inter-American Confer- 
ence on Problems of War and Peace that there 
shall be taken into account the Inter-American 
Commission of Women, which for sixteen years 
has rendered eminent services to the cause of 
America and humanity, and that it be included 
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among the organizations which form the Pan 
American Union, with the same prerogatives and 
position that have been accorded to other inter- 
American institutions of a permanent or emer- 
gency character which have functioned within or 
without the Pan American Union. 

10. The Anteproject of the charter shall provide 
for the strengthening of the Inter-American Sys- 
tem on the bases of this resolution and by the 
creation of new organs or the elimination or adap- 
tation of existing organs dovetailing their func- 
tions between (the several agencies) and with the 
world organization. 

The same Anteproject shall take care of the 
need of accelerating the consolidation and exten- 
sion of existing inter-American peace instruments 
and a simplification and improvement of the inter- 
American peace organization and to this end the 
Governing Board of the Pan American Union 
shall utilize the services of the Inter-American 
Juridical Committee. In addition, the Ante- 
project shall provide for the consolidation and 
simplification of all other inter-American instru- 
ments in order that its (the System’s) action may 
be more effective. 

11. The American governments shall send to 
the Governing Board of the Pan American Union 
prior to September 1, 1945, all their proposals 
relating to the preceding articles. 

12. The Anteproject shall also provide for the 
establishment of an equitable system for the 
(financial) support of the Pan American Union 
and of all its related organs. 


DRAFT RESOLUTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES DELEGATION 
Free Access to Information 


{Released to the press by the Inter-American Conference on 
Problems of War and Peace, México, D. F., February 24] 


WuHerEas 
The progress of mankind depends on the suprem- 
acy of truth among men; 


Truth is the enemy of tyranny, which cannot 
exist where truth prevails, so that those who would 
erect tyrannies are constrained to attempt its sup- 
Pression or to raise barriers against it; 

The representatives of fascism, in their efforts 
to maintain and extend their despotisms over great 
masses of men, have in our time made every effort 
to keep their victims from knowing the truth and 
to obtain their acceptance, in its place, of cunningly 
contrived and malicious falsehoods; 
634122454 


It is one of the fundamental lessons of the pres- 
ent world war that there can be no freedom, 
peace or security where men are not assured of 
free access to the truth through the various media 
of public information: 

Tue Inter-AMERICAN CONFERENCE ON PropLeMs 
or War AND Peace RecOMMENDS: 

1. That the American republics recognize the 
essential obligation of democratic governments to 
assure to their people free and impartial access to 
information ; 

2. That with this assurance in view they under- 
take, upon the conclusion of the war, the earliest 
possible abandonment of those measures of censor- 
ship, and of control over the services of press and 
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radio, which have been necessary in war-time to 
combat the subversive political tactics and espio- 
nage activities of the Axis states; 
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4. That the American republics, having ae. 
cepted it among themselves, make every effort to 
obtain acceptance throughout the world of the} (reteas 


8. That the governments of the American re- bith, f ‘ Problen 

. . principle of free access to information for all 
publics take measures, separately and in coopera- 1 agent iy Mak < q WHEE 
tion with one another, to promote a free exchange P©°P'® to the en . an a, Hee, : confi Due 
of information among their peoples; dence may be established in and among nations, | ¢ |... 
nectec 
lead aaa , ° Angee! necess 
Elimination of Remaining Centers of Subversive Influence and Prevention of Admission of |: torr 
Dangerous Deportees and Propagandists The 
[Released to the press by the Inter-American Conference on tive security and welfare of the American Repub. tee 


Problems of War and Peace, México, D.F., February 23] 


WuHereas: 

The Third Meeting of the Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs of the American Republics recommended 
in Resolution XVII the adoption by the Ameri- 
can governments of a comprehensive series of 
measures for the: prevention of Axis subversive 
activities, and provided for the creation of the 
Emergency Advisory Committee for Political De- 
fense to study and coordinate the measures rec- 
ommended ; 


Pursuant to or in conformity with the objec- | 


tives of the said Resolution, the American Repub- 
lics participating in this Conference, have sought 
to erect individually and collectively, an effective 
structure of political defense to counteract the 
Axis program of non-military warfare; 

The Axis powers, although they must realize 
that they have lost the war, nevertheless hope to 
win the peace by reconstructing their centers of 
influence throughout the world, by disseminating 
their disruptive ideology and by fostering discon- 
tent and promoting discord within the American 
Republics; 

The dangers inherent in overconfidence require 
continued vigilance in carrying out and strength- 
ening the measures recommended by the Ameri- 
can governments in the pertinent resolutions of 
the Third Meeting of the Ministers of Foreign Af- 
fairs of the American Republics; 

Tue Inrer-AMERICAN CONFERENCE ON Pros- 
LEMS OF Wak AND PEACE 


RESOLVES : 

To reaffirm the determination of the partici- 
pating republics to prevent individuals or groups 
within their respective jurisdictions from engag- 
ing in any activities fomented by the Axis for the 
purpose of prejudicing the individual or collec- 


lics, as expressed in Resolution XVII of the Third ie 
Meeting of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the)? 


American Republics and accordingly tional 


RECOMMENDS : The 
1. That the participating republics individually} have 
and collectively, intensify their efforts to eradi-§ tomar 
cate remaining centers of Axis subversive influ- direct 
ence in the hemisphere; sarily 
2. That the participating republics take effec) "8 
tive measures to prevent Axis-inspired elements profit 
from regaining or securing any vantage point of pri 
within the territory subject to their respective The 
jurisdictions from which such elements might dis) "° ! 
turb or threaten the security, tranquility or wel- 
fare of any republic and to this end that they take 
the following specific measures as well as suchR , "0 
others as they may severally deem desirable: Wa 
(a) Measures to prevent any person whose ag 
deportation was deemed necessary for reasons of 
hemispheric security from further residing in this pre 
hemisphere if such residence would be prejudicial = oi 
to the future security, tranquility or welfare of Th 
the hemisphere; West 
(b) Measures to prevent the admission to this} yi, 
hemisphere, now and after the cessation of ho¢§ ang 
tilities in Europe, of war criminals or Axis of stren; 
Nazi agents; A mater 
8. That the Emergency Advisory Committe§ Th 
for Political Defense study and prepare specifit§ tion | 
recommendations for submission to the several§ stitut 
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meas 


Republics: stand 
(a) For the effective execution of the above§ the A 
recommendations; Fre 


(b) For the gradual readjustment of the polit § ment 
ical defense structure of the American Republics be ac 
to the changing conditions of the period following 


the cessation of hostilities. ' 
throu 
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+t to Wartime Trade Controls in Relation to Basic Commercial Policy 


the} [Released to the press by the Inter-American Conference on 
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Problems of War and Peace, México, D. F., February 23] 


WHEREAS: 

Due to shortages of shipping and the scarcity 
of necessary supplies, and for other reasons con- 
nected with the prosecution of the war, it has been 
necessary to impose certain special controls on 
international trade during the war period; 

These controls have included the allocation of 
commodities and products, import and export 
licensing regulations, the assignment of shipping 
priorities, and the procurement and sale of com- 


I modities by governmental agencies in interna- 


tional transactions; 

These wartime controls, to the extent that they 
have diverted international trade from the cus- 
tomary private channels to the administrative 
direction of governmental agencies have neces- 
sarily made more difficult the reestablishment dur- 


ing the transition and post-war periods of a . 


profitable and expanding commerce in the hands 
of private traders; 

These controls are necessarily inconsistent with 
the long-range principles of commercial policy 


Cooperation in Health, Sanitation, 


{Released to the press by the Inter-American Conference on 
Problems of War and Peace, México, D. F., February 23] 


Wuerzas : 

The American republics are now undertaking 
measures for the development of certain common 
objectives and plans which will contribute to the 
reconstruction of world order; 

The economic stability and development of the 
Western Hemisphere, and the attainment of the 
aims of the American republics for the security 
and welfare of all their people, require the 
strengthening of their vital forces, human and 


§} material; 


ttee 
‘fie 
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The improvement of public health and sanita- 
tion and better nutrition and food supply con- 
stitute essential factors in the improvement of 
standards of living, and in the productivity of 
the American republics; 

Freedom from want and the economic develop- 
ment necessary to assure such freedom can never 
be achieved by peoples who are unhealthy and 
undernourished ; and 

The governments of the American republics, 
through appropriate national and inter-American 


to which the American republics have subscribed 
and with policy statements and agreements of 
various of the United Nations; and 

Despite the foregoing, the end of hostilities will 
not necessarily mean the end of all shortages of 
materials, production facilities or shipping, and 
therefore during the transition period a limited 
use of these wartime controls may still be required ; 


Tue Inrer-AMERICAN CONFERENCE ON PROBLEMS 
oF WAR AND PEACE 


REsoLvsEs : 

Special controls on international trade which 
have been required because of war conditions 
should, in the interests of expanding private trade 
in the post-war period, be eliminated as rapidly as 
possible consistent with the most effective prose- 
cution of the war, it being understood that after 
the termination of hostilities the temporary con- 
tinuation of certain of such controls may neverthe- 
less be necessary, but this continuation should only 
be for broad purposes directly connected with the 
transition from war to peace. 


Nutrition and Food Supply Programs 


agencies, have carried on cooperative programs 
for the improvement of public health and sanita- 
tion and for better food supply and nutrition; 


Tue Inrer-AMERICAN CONFERENCE ON PRros- 
LEMS OF War AND Peace commends the steps 
already taken and 


RECOMMENDS: 


1. That the governments of the American re- 
publics individually and by cooperative agree- 
ments between them continue to take to an increas- 
ing extent appropriate steps to deal with problems 
of public health and sanitation and nutrition and 
food supply by providing for this purpose, in 
accordance with their ability, raw materials, serv- 
ices and funds. 


2. That to these ends there be utilized the tech- 
nical facilities and resources of the health, agri- 
cultural, and social services of each country in 
cooperation with appropriate inter-American 
agencies and such international agencies as may 
be concerned. 
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Social Questions 


[Released to the press by the Inter-American Conference on 
Problems of War and Peace, México, D.F., February 24] 
WHEREAS: 

Social justice, good labor standards and labor 
relations, the welfare of the individual citizen, 
and especially the welfare of the family which is 
the greatest molding force of the mind and 
character of youth, must be recognized as one of 
the primary objectives of national policy and in- 
ternational cooperation ; 

Economic cooperation, so necessary among the 
governments of the American Republics, cannot 
be fully effective unless accompanied by measures 
to assure the rights of workers, and to improve 
the conditions of living as well as of employment, 
and the services available for the promotion of 
health, care in illness, the conservation of family 
life, and the care and training of children and 
youth; and 

The governments of the American Republics, 
through national and international agencies, have 
developed a high degree of collaboration in mat- 
ters pertaining to the social well-being of the 
people, which however needs to be further 
strengthened and extended ; 

Tue Inrer-AMERICAN CONFERENCE ON PropLEMS 
or Wak AND PEACE 


RECOMMENDS: 

1. That the Technical Economic Conference 
give emphasis to questions of a social character, 
such as the following: 


a. Basic social objectives of national and inter- 
American policy; 

b. Adjustments from war to peace as they 
affect family life, individual welfare, and social 
institutions ; 

c. Measures for conserving the family and pro- 
moting its welfare; 

d. Methods of exchange of information among 
the American Republics on wages, earnings, and 
conditions of employment in all occupations; 

e. Housing in relation to family life; 

f. Programs of public health, nutrition and 
public education in relation to social welfare for 
all people and particularly the extent to which 
these programs are available to people in remote 
agricultural and industrial communities; 

g. Development of inter-American scholarships 
both for workers and for professional students; 
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h. Methods of implementing such resolution PTV! 
on labor standards, collective bargaining, social] the di 
security and social welfare as may be adopted by 
the Inter-American Conference on Problems of 
War and Peace; and 

i. Development of services for children andj (Relea! 

Problen 
youth. 


Social Security 


[Released to the press by the Inter-American Conference and t 
Problems of War and Peace, México, D. F., February 24] 


WHEREAS: 

Freedom from want, good health, family secw-§ of In 
rity, and personal well-being cannot be achieved civili 
unless workers have reasonable protection against life; 
the risks of loss of income for causes beyond their§ Inc 
control ; may | 

To meet these risks appropriate and all-incl- 
sive programs of social security are necessary andg Ar 
should include or be related closely to measure§ such. 
for industrial safety and the prevention of af Tn 
cidents; and LEMS 

The Governments of the American Republics, 





; ; ’ 7 Reso 
through appropriate national and international 1 
agencies, have carried on cooperative efforts for parti 


the development of common objectives and the 
‘ ; : :  § refug 
adoption of increasingly adequate social security 


such 
programs; 
Tue Inrer-AMERICAN CONFERENCE ON PRop 
LEMS OF WAR AND PEACE 
RECOMMENDS: [Reles 


1. That the governments of the American Re§ Provle 
publics individually, or by agreements betweeng Th 
them, take appropriate steps to develop the pro§ peop 
gram for social security outlined in the resolu-§ every 
tions adopted by the Inter-American Conference their 
on Social Security, and programs for industrialj exch: 
safety and the prevention of accidents; secu 

2. That they adhere to the Permanent Inter TI 
American Committee established in the Statuté§ the ¢ 
of the Inter-American Conference on Social S¢§ Such 
curity adopted at Santiago, Chile in September the 
1942; and name representatives to become mem§ to 
bers of that Committee; able 

3. That they facilitate the exchange of tech] All | 
nical information and services for the develop§ econ 
ment and administration of social security pt@§ cond 
grams; and same 

4. That they explore through the Permanent) ¢,), 
Inter-American Committee on Social Security pers 
methods of cooperation in building hospitals and ei 
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tion providing other capital equipment necessary for 
ocigl] the development of a program for adequate medi- 


“d by 
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cal care and in training doctors, dentists, nurses, 
and other personnel necessary for such a program. 


18 of The Admission and Surrender of War Criminals 


andj (Released to the press by the Inter-American Conference on 
Problems of War and Peace, México, D. F., February 24] 
WHEREAS : 

During the present world war the Axis leaders 
ce af and their associates have caused heinous crimes 
to be committed in violation of the laws of war, 
and in violation of existing treaties, of the rules 
ecl-§ of International Law, or of the penal codes of 
evedl civilized nations, or of the concepts of civilized 
inst life ; 
heirf §=Individuals who have committed such crimes 
may have taken refuge in, or may seek refuge in, 
clu-§ the territories of the American Republics; 
andj Arrangements should be made to distinguish 
ures’ such criminals from ordinary political refugees; 

af = Tue InrEr-AmMerICAN CONFERENCE ON Prop- 
LEMS OF WAR AND PEACE 


. RESOLVES : 

1, To recommend that the governments of the 
participating American Republics do not give 
refuge to individuals guilty of the commission of 
such crimes; 





rity 


2. To recommend that the governments of the 
participating American Republics shall, upon the 
demand of any of the United Nations, and in 
accordance with procedures to be agreed upon, re- 
turn any individual who may be charged with the 
commission of such crimes, to the territory of any 
of the United Nations in which such crime may 
have been committed, or into the custody of such 
agency of the United Nations as may be set up for 
the purpose of trial and punishment of such 
criminals; 

3. That the Inter-American Juridical Commit- 
tee at Rio de Janeiro be requested to prepare and 
to submit for adoption by the governments of the 
participating American Republics, a plan of pro- 
cedure by which it may be determined whether 
any individual charged with the commission of 
such crimes should be delivered to another United 
Nation or to an agency of the United Nations; and 
a plan of procedure by which such return or deliv- 
ery should be effected. 


Economic Charter of the Americas 


[Released to the press by the Inter-American Conference on 
Problems of War and Peace, México, D.F., February 24] 


The fundamental economic aspiration of the 
r0-§ peoples of the Americas, in common with peoples 
lu-§ everywhere, is to be able to exercise effectively 
neé§ their natural right to live decently, and work and 
rial} exchange goods productively, in peace and with 
security. 
{tf = This aspiration must be given full recognition in 
ul® the development of a positive economic program. 
3¢} Such an economic program which would enable 
ei the peoples of this Hemisphere and of the world 
m@ to achieve higher levels of living is an indispens- 
able factor in preventing the recurrence of war. 
All the acts and policies of governments in the 
PF economic field must be directed to providing the 
fF conditions in which this may be possible. At the 
A same time, the freedom of action in the economic 
ty field that underlies the institutions of political and 
ndq Personal liberty must be preserved and strength- 
ened. Indeed, the two pillars on which a positive 


ze 


economic program can be built to satisfy the basic 
desires of the peoples of the Americas are rising 
levels of living and the economic liberty that will 
encourage full production and employment. 
These basic objectives can be attained only through 
a sense of security and freedom of opportunity 
derived from the acceptance of responsibility of 
all of the Americas for cooperation toward these 
ends, an acceptance of responsibility and of coop- 
eration which will provide full use of labor, man- 
agement, and capital in the efficient economic 
development of the agricultural, industrial and 
other resources of the Western Hemisphere. 

The basis of rising levels of living is found 
ultimately in enabling the individual to become 
more productive. Only through recognition of 
labor’s fundamental rights to organize and bar- 
gain collectively and by providing labor with 
conditions of employment and equipment, both in 
agriculture and industry, which enable it to pro- 
duce more per unit of labor can the people increase 
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their earnings and consumption, enjoy better 
levels of living and thereby successfully take their 
place in an expanding international commerce. 
Labor is most productive if production is concen- 
trated on those things in which nature has pro- 
vided an endowment, and if it is based on ad- 
vanced technology. The effective employment of 
labor depends upon the initiative of management, 
the most productive use of capital and natural 
resources, development of skills, union organiza- 
tion, and cooperation in industrial relations. 

Individuals and groups of individuals must be 
encouraged to undertake new ventures. An at- 
mosphere of confidence based on freedom from 
economic discrimination is an essential prereq- 
uisite to the development of natural and human 
resources and to the expansion of markets. The 
ability to trade without discrimination and with- 
out undue restriction will, moreover, provide a 
solid basis for the political and personal liberties 
of the peoples. 

The economic strength of the Americas, based 
on rising levels of living and on economic liberty, 
and attained through cooperation to provide a 
sense of security and freedom of opportunity, will 
constitute a beacon of hope to the world. The 
American Republics, basing their positive eco- 
nomic program on the desires of their peoples and 
on the time-tested methods of social and economic 
betterment, will lay the groundwork for strength- 
ening the inter-American system to meet war and 
post-war conditions. 


DECLARATION OF OBJECTIVES 


The American Republics collaborating in the 
war effort, fully aware of their traditionally close 
relations and of their position and responsibility 
as an integral part of the world community, de- 
clare their firm purpose to collaborate in a pro- 
gram for the attainment of: 


1. The continuation of mobilization of their 
economic resources until the achievement of total 
victory. 

2. An orderly transition of the economic life of 
the Americas from war to peace-time conditions 
with joint action looking to the maintenance of the 
economic stability of the American Republics 
during such transition period. 

3. A constructive basis for the sound economic 
development of the Americas through the de- 
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velopment of natural resources; increased indus. 
trialization; improvement of transportation; 
modernization of agriculture; development of 
power facilities and public works; the encourage. 
ment of private investment of capital, managerial 
capacity, and technical skills; and the improve. 
ment of labor standards and working conditions, 
including collective bargaining, all leading toa 
rising level of living and increased consumption, 


DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 


The American Republics, in the attainment of 
these ends, recognizing that these objectives form 
a fundamental aspiration of peoples everywhere 
and given the cooperation of like-minded nations, 
declare as their guiding principles: 

Rising Levels of Living 

1. To direct the economic policies of the Amer. 
ican Republics toward the creation of conditions 
which will encourage, through expanding domes. 
tic and foreign trade and investment, the attain. 
ment everywhere of high levels of real income, 
employment and consumption, free from exces 
sive fluctuations, in order that their peoples may 
be adequately fed, housed, and clothed, have ac 
cess to services necessary for health, education, 
and well-being, and enjoy the rewards of their 
labor in dignity and in freedom. 

Equality of Access 

2. To cooperate with other nations to bring 
about through the elimination of existing forms of 
discrimination and the prevention of new forms, 
the enjoyment by all nations of access on equal 
terms to the trade and raw materials of the world, 
in accordance with the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter. 


Reduction of Trade Barriers 

3. To consult at an early date among themselves 
and with other nations to find a basis for prac 
tical and effective cooperative measures to reducé 
barriers of all kinds to the flow of international 
trade, and of promoting the cooperative actio 
which must be taken in other fields, particularly 
the stabilization of currencies, and international 
investment. 


Private Agreements Which Restrict International 
Trade 


4. To seek early agreed action by governments 
to prevent these practices by cartels or through 
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other private business arrangements which ob- 
struct international trade, stifle competition, and 
interfere with the maximum efficiency of produc- 
tion and truly competitive prices to consumers. 


Elimination of Economic Nationalism 

5. In order that international economic collab- 
oration may be realistic and effective, to work for 
the elimination of economic nationalism in all its 
forms. 


Just and Equitable Treatment for Foreign Enter- 
prise and Capital 

6. To act individually, and jointly with each 
other and with other nations by means of treaties, 
executive agreements or other arrangements, to 
assure just and equitable treatment and encour- 
agement for the enterprises, skills and capital 
brought from one country to another. 


Endorsement of Financial and Agricultural 
Proposals 

7. As positive steps in international collabora- 
tion for the stabilization of currencies and to 
facilitate the development of productive resources, 
to seek early action by their governments with a 
view to bringing into operation the International 
Monetary Fund, the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development, and the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Nations. 
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Private Enterprise and Government Operations 

8. To promote the system of private enterprise 
in production which has characterized the eco- 
nomic development of the American Republics, 
to take appropriate steps to secure the encourage- 
ment of private enterprise and to remove as far 
as possible obstacles which retard or discourage 
economic growth and development, and to refrain 
from the establishment of state enterprises for 
the conduct of trade. 


International Action to Facilitate Distribution of 
Production Surpluses 

9. To provide, in exceptional cases of impor- 
tant primary commodities in which burdensome 
surpluses have developed, or threaten to develop, 
appropriate means for the solution of such prob- 
lems by agreed national and international action 
by consuming and producing countries looking to 
the expansion of consumption and readjustment 
of production, with due regard to the interests of 
consumers and producers and the requirements of 
an expanding world economy. 


Labor 

10. To take appropriate steps to assure to the 
workers of the American Republics, under con- 
ditions of progressive economic development, the 
realization of the objectives set forth in the Dec- 
laration of Philadelphia, adopted by the Inter- 
national Labor Conference. 


Maintenance and Development of the Internal Economies of the American Republics 


[Released to the press by the Inter-American Conference on 
Problems of War and Peace, México, D.F., February 24] 


WHEREAS: 

The Third Meeting of the Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs of the American Republics resolved that 
each nation would do everything possible, subject 
to the practical limitations of the existing emer- 
gency, to supply the others with articles or prod- 
ucts essential for the maintenance of the domestic 
economies of the consuming countries, in quan- 
tities sufficient to prevent consequences detri- 
mental to the economic life of their peoples; 


The American Republics here represented have 
set forth the principles of a positive economic 
program for the Americas, designed to create 
rising levels of living based upon the fullest pos- 
sible utilization of human and natural resources, 
and based upon the opportunity to exchange com- 


modities and technical information with as little 
restriction as possible; and 

The American Republics here represented will 
put this program into effect progressively as the 
requirements of the present war and the essential 
requirements of the war-devastated and liberated 
areas of the United Nations will permit; 

Tue Inrer-AmMeRICAN CONFERENCE ON Pros- 
LEMS OF WaR AND PEACE 


RESOLVES : 

1. During the period of hostilities the American 
Republics here represented should continue their 
special efforts to assure a supply of commodities 
necessary for the conduct of the war and the main- 
tenance of essential civilian economies. 

2. The American Republics here represented 
should make every effort to make capital goods 
available to each other during the period of hos- 
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tilities in cases where the end-use is justified by __ restrictive tariffs, or any other preferential meag§ alle 


war considerations, or, during the transition ures. that 
period which will follow the termination of hos- 6. The American Republics here represented - 
tilities in Europe, and within the limitations of — should facilitate through appropriate financial ¢o. 1 
the then existing central mechanisms of the export- _ operation, the acquisition and installation of cap} °* 


ing countries, where the end-use is justified by the _ ital equipment for productive undertakings suited be ¢ 
relative urgency of the needs of the receiving to each country, bearing in mind that private en. hem 





countries. terprise should be encouraged to undertake and lead 

8. During the period of hostilities and the tran- carry forward economic development and that it} °°"Y 
sition period from war to peace, continued efforts _is agreed as a basic principle that governments} 
should be made to improve the various transpor- _ should not enter into competition with private en-} our 
tation systems of the American Republics for the _ terprise unless such action is clearly necessary inf abr. 
purpose of providing more efficient distribution of the public interest. par 
commodities and products needed for the war and 7. The American Republics here represented} of . 
for basic civilian economies. should assist economic development through the pur 

4. After the cessation of all hostilities and after loan of technicians, by facilitating the training§ Nat 
the removal of controls necessary during the tran- _— of personnel, and by encouraging and sponsoring§} tha 


sitional emergency period, the American Repub- in appropriate ways the interchange of techni-§ (ef 
lics which produce raw materials, industrial cians and industrial technology, making full ue§ g}y;< 





machinery, transportation equipment, and other of the Inter-American Development Commission. ¢ 
articles necessary for the development of produc- 8. The American Republics here represented} yo. 
tion facilities and for civilian consumption, should __ should place no restriction on the transfer of tech} ter: 
impose no obstacles to making these items com- __ nical information except for reasons pertaining to} dey 
mercially available to other American Republics military security. elo: 
as freely as they are made available to their own 9. The American Republics here represented } the 
citizens and to other countries. should, by amendment or repeal of burdensome}, eye 


5. The American Republics here represented laws and regulations, encourage full utilization § 4, 
should be guided by the principle that new enter- _— of the enterprise, technical knowledge, and capi-§ oy) 
prises should be well suited to local conditions, tal of other countries in their economic develop-§ an 
such as availability and cost of raw materials, | ment, and should seek to remove discriminations y}, 
capital, labor, and other basic factors, and not re- which are imposed on the grounds of nationality § ¢h¢ 
quire the granting on a permanent basis of special against foreign persons or their skills, or against J pj, 
governmental assistance in the form of subsidies, foreign capital. 


mu 

for 

RESOLUTION OF MEXICAN DELEGATION DEALING WITH THE PROBLEMS ™ 

OF LOOTED AND ENEMY PROPERTY a 

the 

Statement by Oscar Cox ' pli 

nee NaN we ; have threatened and which may again threaten Mf 

I should like to discuss briefly the resolution the safety and security of this hemisphere and of . ) 
introduced by the Mexican Delegation which deals tho post-war world. 

with the double problem of (1) requiring Ger- The problem of how to prevent Germany and Ai 

many and Japan to restore the property and assets J f hiding th ts in thie hemisohal ag 

which they have looted to the rightful owners; SPOR Them Siang Shese.eneets im Chie Da me 


and (2) depriving these enemies of the assets and 21d in other pores of the world for the ultimate § 4), 

means with which to finance those activities which benefit of their criminals is but one phase of the 

Tuner larger problem of how to prevent the Axis powers § .. 
* Delivered on Mar. 2 in the session of Subcommission A 


of the Fifth Commission. Mr. Cox is the spokesman for from ever WAGIRG Wer ngem. Mr. Stettinius m ti 
the American Delegation in the Subcommission. his address to the Conference on February 2 
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called attention to this fact when he pointed out 
that: 


“The Axis leaders will, of course, attempt to 
escape the consequences of their crimes. We must 
be constantly on the alert for the flight to this 
hemisphere of Nazi funds and Nazi underground 
leaders who will seek to find a refuge here that can 
serve as a base for an ultimate come-back.” 


We are all well aware of the manner in which 
our common enemy built up its financial reserve 
abroad after the first World War. We now know 
particularly how she infiltrated into the economy 
of other nations, financed subversive activities, 
purchased war matériel, and deprived the United 
Nations of strategic processes and goods. Now 
that Germany and Japan foresee their certain 
defeat in the present conflict, their leaders are 
already plotting for the next war. 

Germany and Japan have looted and plundered 
vast amounts of property of persons of occupied 
territories. By a variety of subtle and complex 
devices, and particularly through the use of 
cloaks, they have concealed these assets as well as 
their own, not only in the neutral countries but 
even in the United Nations. These assets, so long 
as they remain untouched, pose a real threat to 
our security in the post-war world. If Germany 
and Japan were to retain the wherewithal with 
which to build their nations for another war, or at 
the very least to engage in hostile activities under- 
mining our economies and destroying our unity, 
much of what we have toiled and bled and died 
for would be in vain. 

There is every evidence that our Fascist enemies 
are going underground — perhaps even over- 
ground—outside of Germany. We must devise, 
therefore, ways and means of frustrating these 
plans now, before the end of hostilities. We must 
hot wait until the trail iscold. We must act before 
it is too late. 

The United States is gratified that all of the 
American republics have here the opportunity to 
agree upon a unity of approach and upon such 
measures as are required to deal effectively with 
this problem. All of us, together with the other 
United Nations, must support and implement the 
several United Nations’ declarations and resolu- 
tions dealing with the discovery and restitution 
of looted property. We must do everything pos- 

634122455 
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sible and practicable to see to it that the neutral 
countries do likewise. The world as a whole must, 
so far as possible, recognize the essential justice 
of the claims of those persons whose property has 
been taken from them by fraud, force, duress, or 
other unjust means. Our every juridical and ad- 
ministrative procedure must be made available for 
that purpose. 

To deal with looted and stolen property is not 
enough. We know that our common enemies have 
substantial amounts of property located through- 
out the world. We have already identified some of 
this property. However, substantial amounts of 
enemy property have gone underground. This 
property is still to be uncovered. Our enemies 
must also be prevented from finding a refuge for 
their assets in the future. 

Germany and Japan are utilizing every scheme 
and device to build up their reserves outside of 
their borders. These reserves will undoubtedly 
be used to finance the refuge of war criminals, sub- 
versive and inimical activities, underground 
movements, and ultimately the rebuilding of the 
German and Japanese military machine. Here, 
too, we and the other United Nations must act 
promptly to forestall the enemies’ plans, and we 
must make every effort to see to it that the neutral 
countries do likewise. 

The resolution which has been proposed by the 
Mexican Delegation and which is now being con- 
sidered by this subcommittee furnishes a sound 
basis to all of the American republics to partici- 
pate in the solution of these problems. It points 
the way to an effective treatment of the problem 
on a world-wide scale. 

The importance of this resolution is apparent. 
Our common enemies must not have the means 
with which to take care of their war criminals in 
hiding. Our common enemies must not be allowed 
to have the assets with which again to finance 
their criminal activities against the peace of the 
world. If we accomplish these ends, we shall have 
made substantial progress in eliminating or con- 
trolling the will, the power, and the capacity of 
our common enemies to provoke or make war again. 
We must accomplish these ends so that we can 
irrevocably eliminate this potential danger to the 
peace and security of the Western Hemisphere 
and of the post-war world. 








The Bretton Woods Proposals as Part of 
Post-War Organization 


Address by ASSISTANT SECRETARY ACHESON * 


{Released to the press february 28] 


One of the maxims which the world has thought 
it necessary to accept is that allies cannot work 
together when the common danger ends. Nothing 
could be more fatal to our cause than continuing 
to accept as conclusive this alleged verdict of his- 
tory. Mankind cannot afford to be deceived again 
in its hope for a decent world in which mutual 
understanding and cooperation will replace sus- 
picion and recurring warfare. 

The achievement of our best hopes will depend 
in part on how well we have learned the tech- 
niques of joint action, and I believe you will all 
recognize our progress in this respect. 

We are waging war through joint mechanisms, 
such as the Combined Chiefs of Staff, the Com- 
bined Boards for the allocation of production, 
resources, raw materials, and food, the Munitions 
Assignments Board, and our Allied commanders. 
We are supplementing these formal arrangements 
with frequent meetings of foreign ministers and 
chiefs of state. 

Of almost equal importance is the fact that all 
of our joint efforts are not directed exclusively to 
wartime problems. The United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration has been 
created and is preparing to assume its respon- 
sibilities in the areas liberated from the enemy. 
Already plans have been begun for the creation 
of a security organization after the war, and in 
April of this year these plans will be further 
advanced by the conference to be held in San 
Francisco. 


As early as 1941, work was begun on interna- 
tional monetary problems. For three years the 
financial experts, both in government and in 
private business, carried on that work, and last 
summer, at Bretton Woods, New Hampshire, 
delegates from 44 nations met and agreed upon 
proposals for the establishment of an Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund and an International Bank 


* Delivered before the Conference of Private Organiza- 


tions on the Bretton Woods Proposals at Washington on 
Feb. 28, 1945, 





for Reconstruction and Development. Never be. 
fore have the nations of the world been able to 
agree upon joint action so wide in scope in a field 
so complicated by national interests and individual 
preferences. 

In the nineteenth century, by tacit consent, the 
world carried on its commerce through a general, 
but by no means unanimous or continuous, aé- 
herence to the gold standard and by actual ship. 
ments of gold across national boundaries when 
unfavorable foreign-trade balances required it 
That these mechanisms, to which a number of na- 
tions subscribed as long as they could and as long 
as they found them advantageous, proved to hk 
far from perfect is an historical fact. That most 
of the nations of the world have found since the 
last war that they cannot continue to employ 
them, or are unwilling to pay the price for doing 
so, is equally a fact. 

Many countries which adhered to the gold stand- 
ard after the last war and used gold as the me 
dium of international payments experienced de- 
flation, unemployment, and impoverishment dur- 
ing the “thirties.” Whether correctly or not, many 
of them feel that to return to the gold standard 
would be to invite such disasters again. Others 
do not have sufficient gold to return to their pre 
vious course even if they considered it desirable. 
But all countries agree that something must be 
done to rid the world of wildly fluctuating ex- 
change rates, multiple-currency practices, and ar- 
bitrary trade discriminations which have done 9 
much in the recent past to stifle the expansion of 
international trade, which is essential to world 
prosperity. And all agree that a solution can be 
found through cooperation. 


The importance of the Bretton Woods con 
ference, however, goes far beyond the mere will 
ingness of 44 nations to cooperate. The repre 
sentatives of these nations agreed upon concret 
proposals to bring order to the jungle growth of 
international financial transactions. Not content 
to throw up their hands and say, “If the gold 
standard doesn’t work, nothing will”, these repre 
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sentatives devised plans for new mechanisms, 
which they believe will succeed. 

The gold standard and the use of gold to settle 
unfavorable balances of foreign trade were never 
ends in themselves. They were only the means 
by which men hoped to be able to carry on com- 
merce by the exchange of goods and the invest- 
ment of capital in new enterprises throughout the 
world. At Bretton Woods, the means as well as 
the ends were the subjects of consideration. Two 
institutions were proposed—a bank and a fund. 

Through the Bank, we hope to facilitate invest- 
ments in productive enterprises where they are 
needed. This does not mean that all investments 
abroad will be made by the Bank. Private lend- 
ing will carry the principal burden. The Bank’s 
function will be to investigate the soundness of 
projects for which capital is needed, and, when 
their soundness is determined, the Bank will facili- 
tate private loans by adding its own guaranty. 
Where private capital is unavailable, the Bank 
may make direct loans, within limits. 

Of course, foreign investments, alone, are not 
enough. The collapsing currencies and economic 
depressions which followed the last war destroyed 
the investments which had been made and reduced 
the international exchange of goods to a trickle. 
To help prevent the repetition of these calamities, 
the Bretton Woods conference proposed an Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. Subscription quotas in 
the Fund, amounting, in all, to $8,800,000,000, were 
assigned to the nations participating. The United 
States quota is $2,750,000,000. Each nation must 
pay in gold either 25 percent of its quota or an 
amount equal to 10 percent of its net official hold- 
ings of gold, whichever is smaller. The balance 
of its quota each country will pay in its own cur- 
rency. In this way gold is retained as a basic part 
of the international monetary structure, but na- 
tions are not required to tie themselves to an in- 
flexible gold standard, which, for many, has 
ceased to be a practical possibility. 

The Fund provides a common pool or reserve 
of foreign exchange which member countries, in 
case of a temporary shortage, can draw upon to 
supplement their individual reserves of gold. If 
amember country is faced with a serious deficit in 
its international balance of payments, it can use 
its own currency to purchase from the Fund the 
foreign currencies which its businessmen need to 
meet their obligations to pay for imports or to pay 
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interest on loans. Member countries will no longer 
be entirely dependent on their own holdings of 
gold to meet emergencies. 

' This does not mean, however, that member coun- 
tries are free to change the value of their curren- 
cies whenever the spirit moves them or in order 
to secure unfair trade advantages. One of the 
conditions of membership is that changes in the 
gold value of a member’s currency shall occur only 
after consultation with the Fund. The Fund is 
a cooperative effort to achieve exchange stability ; 
it does not, as some of its critics would have you 
believe, provide a license to indulge in exchange 
instability. Its assurance of help in case of need 
should contribute greatly to the expansion of trade 
and investment and to economic stability. 

The objectives expressed in the proposal for an 
International Fund and a Bank were the objec- 
tives we had for centuries before the conference 
at Bretton Woods was held, but our previous 
efforts to achieve them failed. I look upon the 
investment of the United States in the Fund and 
the Bank as the amount we are willing to stake 
as a nation on the possibility of achieving these 
objectives in the future. 


Professor of English Accepts 
Visiting Professorship to Chile 


[Released to the press March 2] 

Leo L. Rockwell, of Hamilton, New York, has 
accepted a post as visiting professor of English 
at the University of Chile in Santiago. Dr. Rock- 
well has been professor of English literature and 
director of the School of Languages and Letters 
at Colgate University since 1936, and for three 
summer sessions was director of English House 
at the University of Michigan. He received his 
bachelor’s degree from Bucknell University, his 
master’s from Harvard, and his doctorate from 
New York University, where he was Ottendorfer 
fellow. He carried on graduate studies at Munich 
and Heidelberg. 

Dr. Rockwell is a frequent contributor to pro- 
fessional journals and was assistant editor of the 
Early Modern English Dictionary. 

His visiting professorship in the University of 
Chile is part of a program of cultural and scien- 
tific interchange between this country and the 
other American republics administered by the 
Division of Cultural Cooperation of the Depart- 
ment of State. 
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“Building the Peace” 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE BULLETIN 


Main Street and Dumbarton Oaks 








[Released to the press March 3] 


Vorce No.1: What has 
all this talk about “win- 
ning the peace” got to do 
with me? 

Vorce No. 2: What is 
this Dumbarton Oaks 
plan? Isit any different 
from the old League of 
Nations? 

Voice No. 3: Are they 
trying to set up some sort 
of superstate ? 

ANNOUNCER: (Pause) 


JosePpH C. GREW 


Acer Hiss 





PARTICIPANTS 


Acting Secretary of State 
ArcuiBpaLp MacLrisu 
Assistant Secretary of State 


Director, Office of Special Political 
Affairs, Department of State 


Kennepy LupLam 
Announcer for NBC 


ings. Mr. Hiss has 
just returned from the 
Crimea Conference. And 
now... 

MacLetsu: This is Ar- 
chibald MacLeish. Those 
of you who heard last 
week’s program in this 
series know how these 
broadcasts are run. [act 
as a kind of public inter- 
rogator, putting questions 
which have been asked 
the Department, eitherby 
letter—we get thousands 

















These are questions pee 


——— 





which can and should be 

answered. NBC’s University of the Air brings 
you answers to them, and to other questions, from 
the nation’s foremost authorities on international 
affairs—namely, top-ranking officials of our State 
Department itself. 

This is the second of seven broadcasts on the 
problems of Building the Peace, as part of a larger 
series on “Our Foreign Policy” arranged by the 
University of the Air. At a time when we must 
prepare for peace, NBC brings United States 
foreign policy closer to Americans everywhere 
by this series, arranged as a public service for 
Americans at home and, through facilities of the 
Armed Forces Radio Services, for our service 
men and women overseas, 

Tonight’s program, like all those featuring De- 
partment of State officials, is under the chairman- 
ship of Assistant Secretary of State Archibald 
MacLeish. With Mr. MacLeish are Under Secre- 
tary of State Joseph C. Grew and Alger Hiss, who 
has just been appointed Director of the Office of 
Special Political Affairs. Mr. Grew was Secre- 
tary-General of the American Delegation at the 
Peace Conference of 1919. Both Mr. Grew and 
Mr. Hiss attended the Dumbarton Oaks meet- 


*This program broadcast over the National Broadcast- 
ing Company on Mar. 3, 1945 is the second of a series of 
seven broadcasts to be sponsored by the Department of 
State. 





a week—or in the press, 
or otherwise. The answers are provided by respon- 
sible officers in the Department, who speak as such. 
I have here Mr. Joseph C. Grew who is Acting 
Secretary of State at the moment and Mr. Alger 
Hiss who was Secretary of the Dumbarton Oaks 
conference last September. We are going to talk 
about the proposals for a world organization. 
These are known as the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals 
because they were worked out at a conference of 
American, British, Russian, and Chinese delegates 
who met last September at a historic old mansion 
here in Washington called Dumbarton Oaks. We 
are going to talk, specifically, about the relation 
of these Proposals to people everywhere in this 
country—to people in Seattle and Indianapolis 
and Atlanta and Hartford—to every Main Street, 
and every other street in America, and to every 
farm and every village and every city block. 

The Dumbarton Oaks Proposals are important 
for anumber of reasons. First, they are Proposals 
for united action to keep the peace—to accomplish 
the thing you and I—and 12 million American 
service men and women and their 120-odd million 
fellow countrymen here at home—hope for 8 
eagerly. Moreover, the Dumbarton Oaks Pro 
posals are the first proposals ever drafted by 4 
number of nations for submission to the peoples 
of the world—to the parliament of mankind—for 
discussion and debate. They constitute therefor 
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the highest point yet reached in international de- 
mocracy. They are before you for discussion and 
debate now. In seven weeks, on April 25th, they 
will be submitted to the representatives of the 
United Nations at a conference in San Francisco. 
What will happen at San Francisco will depend, 
in large part, on what you think of the Dumbarton 
Oaks Proposals—you and your neighbors and the 
people in the next town and the next—you over- 
seas in the Army, or on shipboard, or wherever 
you are—all of you. I am going to begin by ask- 
ing Mr. Grew to summarize the basic principles 
underlying the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals. Mr. 
Secretary 

Grew: I don’t think I can do better, Mr. Mac- 
Leish, than to cite the four principles outlined by 
Secretary of State Stettinius. They are: 


One: Peace can be maintained only if the peace- 
loving nations of the world band together for that 
purpose. In doing so, they have to recognize that 
each state has a right to a voice in the affairs of the 
family of nations; but also that nations are not 
equal in their power to prevent war. 

Two: War can be prevented only if the great 
powers employ their dominant physical power 
justly and in unity of purpose to that end. ‘ Hence 
the prominence given to the Security Council, in 
which the United States, Great Britain, and the 
Soviet Union, China, and France would hold per- 
manent seats. 

Three: To prevent and suppress wars is not 
enough. If we are to have lasting peace, we have 
to build peace. Hence the need for a General 
Assembly which, as the highest representative 
body in the world, will extend the rule of law in 
international relations, and advance the material 
and cultural welfare of all men. 

Four: As peace becomes more secure, arma- 
ments can and should be reduced progressively on 
a world-wide basis. 


MacLeisu: In a mailbag of hundreds of letters 
a day, one of the commonest questions we get is 
this one: Does the Organization planned at Dum- 
barton Oaks differ from the League of Nations 
In any important respects? Is it any more likely 
to succeed than the League? 

Grew: If you don’t mind, I think that first we 
ought to go into the structure of the proposed 
United Nations set-up. Alger Hiss can summarize 
it very well. 

MacLeisu: Fine, Alger, go ahead. 
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Hiss: First, as Mr. Grew has said, there will be 
the General Assembly, with an equal voice and 
vote for all nations, whose main task will be to 
promote international cooperation in all fields. 
Second, the Security Council will be responsible 
for maintaining international peace and security. 
It will have five permanent members—the United 
States, Great Britain, the Soviet Union, China, 
and France—and six members to be elected peri- 
odically by the Assembly. This Council will have 
the power to act promptly and decisively when 
necessary to preserve or restore peace. 

MacLetsu: The Security Council will be on the 
job all the time then, in order to prevent conflicts, 
or to deal with them when they arise. 

Hiss: Yes. Then there will be a Court of In- 
ternational Justice to settle legal disputes be- 
tween nations. And, of course, there will be a 
permanent secretariat, run according to the best 
standards of a civil service. Finally, an economic 
and social council, acting under the authority of 
the General Assembly, would deal with interna- 
tional economic, social, and other humanitarian 
problems; promote respect for human rights and 
fundamental freedoms; and help coordinate the 
activities of special international organizations 
in such fields as trade and finance, labor, agricul- 
ture, education, culture, health, and the like. 

MacLetsu: Now that you’ve covered the organ- 
izational framework, I’d like to come back to my 
previous question: What’s the difference between 
the League of Nations and the proposed United 
Nations Organization? That seems to be an im- 
portant question, judging from the number of 
times it comes to us. People say that the League 
didn’t do so well when it came to preventing 
World War II. It makes them skeptical. 

Grew: One answer is the simple answer that 
we weren’t in the League and that it is proposed 
we shall be in the United Nations Organization. 
If we had been in the League, the League would 
have had a chance. 

MacLetsu: I agree, but what about the differ- 
ences between the League and this Organization 
in terms of structure, Mr. Hiss? 

Hiss: Well, to begin with, a unanimous decision 
by all the members of the Council won’t be neces- 
sary to label an aggressor this time. Another 
major point of difference is that we, and every 
other nation joining the United Nations Organ- 
ization, would obligate ourselves to settle our dis- 
putes only by peaceful means and not by force. 








— 
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There was no such clear and unequivocal state- 
ment about the use of force in the League 
Covenant. 

Furthermore, we and all other nations would 
agree in advance to supply armed force, in the 
form of national contingents, to back up the 
decisions of the Security Council. 

MacLetsu: In other words, the new Organiza- 
tion is being given teeth. 

Hiss: Yes. The League had no armed forces 
that it could call upon—neither an international 
police force nor national contingents available for 
instant use. The Dumbarton Oaks Proposals 
would put extensive forces at the disposal of the 
Organization. 

MacLeisH: But what other types of positive ac- 
tion could be taken ? 

Hiss: The Proposals provide also for the en- 
forcement of peace by non-military measures, 
such as diplomatic pressure, and economic sanc- 
tions. 

MacLetsx : But the League called for such sanc- 
tions against Italy when she invaded Ethiopia, 
and they didn’t work. 

Hiss: True. But there were reasons why that 
attempt failed—and we have learned some lessons 
from them. First, some of the great powers 
weren’t willing to impose those sanctions against 
Italy. Second, there was no certainty that force 
would be used to back them up, and Mussolini 
knew it. This time the Organization would be 
prepared to use force if necessary. But the very 
fact that military force is ready, in the back- 
ground, may make it unnecessary to use force 
at all. 

MacLetsu: A great many people want to know 
this: How will the small nations come out in the 
proposed set-up? 

Grew: I can say this: The small powers are 
quite able to speak for themselves, and they do 
and will. They are interested primarily in the 
creation of a strong and effective organization 
which will save them from war. 

MacLeztsxH: But it is obvious, of course, that the 
Proposals recognize a difference between the 
strong military powers and other nations by giv- 
ing the major powers permanent seats on the 
Security Council. 

Grew: They recognize that there is a difference, 
yes. They face up to the facts. To face up to the 
fact that certain powers are stronger than others 
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in a military and industrial sense does not mean 
that an unfair distinction is made among the 
powers. On the contrary, as the Secretary of 
State said at Mexico City, the purpose of the pro. 
posed organization is to put the military strength 
of the great powers at the service of all the na- 
tions for the keeping of the peace. 

Hiss: Then, too, the small nations are safe. 
guarded. They will have six representatives out 
of eleven in the Security Council. In the General 
Assembly all nations will have one vote each and 
be members on a basis of sovereign equality. Also, 
they will enjoy full equality in the Economic and 
Social Council. 

MacLetsu: There’s one more thing that I think 
you should go into here. It is one of our mos 
frequent questions. Why was the idea of an inter. 
national police force abandoned? Why was the 
system of national contingents—that is, specific 
units of each nation’s army allocated to the Secu- 
rity Council—chosen for the enforcement of 
peace, rather than some form of international 
police force? Alger, what was the background 
of that? 

Hiss: Well, first of all, under modern conditions 
an effective military force has got to have a na- 
tional basis in terms of munitions, equipment, 
training, discipline, tactics, and everything else, 
The people who conferred at Dumbarton Oaks 
felt that an international police force, if widely 
distributed, would have difficulty maintaining its 
effectiveness and its morale. It would also lack 
the opportunity that a national force has for train- 
ing. If, on the other hand, it were concentrated 
at one point, it would not be promptly available 
wherever needed. The military experts of the 
four powers at Dumbarton Oaks concluded that 
you would get the best results by depending on 
contingents allocated by the peace-loving powers, 
some of which would presumably be near by any 
potential trouble spot, rather than by an interna- 
tional police force. 

MacLetsH: Here’s another question that often 
comes up: Just how would the system of national 
contingents operate to stop an aggressor? Will 
you speak to that, Mr. Grew? 

Grew: Before I answer that I’d like to empha 
size that force would only be used as a last resort, 
if and when conciliation of all sorts had failed. I 
agree with Alger Hiss that the knowledge that 
such national forces would be immediately avail 
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able would be the important thing. With that in 
the background, the Security Council could call 
upon parties to a dispute to negotiate or arbitrate 
with every expectation of settling the trouble that 
way. 

eumeun I’m sure we’d all agree to that. But 
what I’m getting at is: How would the system 
work if we should ever have to use it? Can you 
give us a line on that? 

Grew: Well, if the dispute were not settled by 
peaceful means, and if the failure to settle it con- 
stituted a threat to international peace, the Secu- 
rity Council would decide what measures to take 
next. There are many non-military measures 


that could be taken. For example, trade and com- 


\munications could be cut off, postal and telegraphic 
service interrupted, or financial relations broken 
off, to cite only a few ways of putting pressure on 
an aggressor nation. If the Council decided that 
these were not enough, then military measures 
would have to be taken. 

MacLeisH: Let’s be specific. Suppose a member 
of the Organization runs amuck and attacks 
another country, as Japan attacked Manchuria in 
1931, and suppose that all possible diplomatic and 
economic pressures had been used, without forcing 
the aggressor country to pull out. How would the 
system of national contingents, that is, military 
forces at the disposal of the United Nations, have 
worked out then # 

Grew: That is a difficult question, Archie. Just 
how it would work in a specific case would depend 
in part on the Military Staff Committee of the 
Security Council. This Committee, composed of 
the Chiefs of Staff of the major powers, and of 
other powers as necessary, would devise the strat- 
egy. If I might hazard a guess, though, I’d say 
that if such a situation were to arise again, as it 
did in 1931, the air resources of the pooled United 
Nations forces would be called into play. Perhaps 
Chinese, American, and other nearby air contin- 
gents would be used, if the Japanese started trouble 
again in Manchuria. They would stop the aggres- 
sor on the spot. Ground and naval forces would 
then move in immediately, if that were necessary. 
_MacLetsu: Suppose there should be a revolu- 
tion within some country or colony. Would that 
be considered a cause for intervention by the Secu- 
rity Council ? 

Grew: Certainly, the Security Council would 
act if it considered that such a revolution 
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threatened international peace. There is no 
doubt in my mind that the Security Council would 
act if we were faced again by the kind of situations 
that arose in Germany and in Italy under Hitler 
and Mussolini before the war. And this time we 
would take action before a war can get started. 

MacLetsu: That’s clear enough. We've learned 
a great lesson in this war—that democracy and 
Fascism cannot live together. We'll have no more 
truck with Nazism and Fascism. No more ap- 
peasing of Hitlers and Mussolinis. 

Grew: That’s the general idea, though you have 
hardly stated it in the traditional language of 
diplomacy. Former Secretary of State Hull, to 
whom we owe so much for guiding this country 
along the path toward international cooperation, 
said it this way: 


“We have moved from a careless tolerance of 
evil institutions to the conviction that free gov- 
ernments and Nazi and Fascist governments © 
cannot exist together in this world because the 
very nature of the latter requires them to be ag- 
gressors and the very nature of free governments 
too often lays them open to treacherous and well- 
laid plans of attack.” ? 

MacLetsu: There’s another important part of 
the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals which isn’t clear 
to the public, I gather from our mail. I mean the 
proposed Economic and Social Council. This 
“Council of 18” is something entirely new, and 
yet it has received much less attention than the 
Security Council. I wonder if it may not prove 
just as important, Mr. Secretary? 

Grew: I’m glad you raised that question, Mr. 
MacLeish. It is natural that during a war which 
was caused by brazen aggression on the part of our 
enemies, people should be interested above all in 
those parts of the Proposals which aim at making 
any such aggression impossible in the future. Yet 
it would be a grave error to underestimate the im- 
portance of those provisions in the Proposals 
which are to open the way for closer international 
cooperation in the economic and social, and re- 
lated fields. After all, cut-throat competition in 
international trade, starvation wages, unstable 
currencies, and similar economic and social ills 
can easily develop into menaces to world peace, if 
we let them. As I see it, from the very first day 
of its existence the proposed Organization could 


* Buiwetin of Apr. 15, 1944, p. 335. 
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devote its best energies to dealing with those prob- 
lems before they can cause trouble. In the new 
Organization, this will be done through the Gen- 
eral Assembly and its subsidiary, the Economic 
and Social Council. 

MacLeztsu: In other words, we are not merely 
policing the old world. We are doing more than 
that. We are creating a new world. Do you agree 
to that, Mr. Secretary? A great many millions of 
Americans seem to believe the answer must be 
“Yes”. But some Americans seem to fear they 
will be laughed at if they say so. 

Grew: I think the answer is “Yes.” I think we 
all believe that we must build a new world system. 

Hiss: And the Economie and Social Council is 
the economic general] staff for the planning of that 
future better world. I see no reason to be afraid 
of admitting that the people of the world are 
determined to build something better in the future 
than they have had in the past. 

MacLrisu: Certainly it is a strange thing for 
Americans to be afraid of admitting. Americans 
have always believed in the future. So far as I 
can judge, they stilldo. The timorous voices speak 
only for themselves. But to get back to the Organ- 
ization, Mr. Hiss—where does this economic and 
social general staff for the planning of the future 
fit in? 

Hiss: It serves the General Assembly, which 
will formulate the policies of cooperation among 
the member states. The Economic:and Social 
Council—that is, the economic and social general 
staff—will serve the General Assembly. The 
Council will be made up of 18 member states, and 
it will use outstanding experts to make studies of 
economic and social problems. 

MacLetsu: To make studies? 

Hiss: And to indicate to the world possible 


/“courses of action in the solution of common 
problems. 


Grew: I think you should make it clear that the 
Economic and Social Council does something more 


than that. It will coordinate, under the General 
Assembly, the activities of a number of specialized 


economic and social organizations which either 


exist already or which may be created. The In- 


The 


ternational Labor Office is an example. 


United Nations Organization on Food and Agri- 
culture is another. 


Hiss: Then, you have the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development. In other 
words, the general staff—the Economic and Social 
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Council—will work closely with all these operating 
agencies. 

MacLeisu: But you still haven’t answered my 
question. Will the Assembly and the Economie 
and Social Council deal with real issues, real prob. 
lems, or will they just hire a lot of experts to 
“study” questions and issue research reports ip 
four volumes several years later? 

Grew: The United Nations Organization would 
be what we make it—no more, no less. There is 
no reason why the General Assembly and the Eeo. 
nomic and Social Council should not become the 
most powerful instruments in the world for the 
promotion of human welfare. 

MacLeisu: The people who write in to us ar 
interested in men and women as well as economics, 
As you know, Mr. Secretary, a world-wide “bill 
of rights” has been proposed by several civic and 
religious groups in this country; and a Protestant 
Church Conference out in Cleveland, while back- 
ing the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals, asked that 
the projected Organization include a commission 
on “human rights and fundamental freedoms.” 
What is the prospect for developing a world-wide 
“bill of rights” under the Charter of the United 
Nations Organization? And what about a world 
wide guarantee of freedom of information ? 

Grew: Well, the United Nations Declaration 
itself endorsed the eight points of the Atlantie 
Charter. That is a good beginning. It might 
be expanded by adding a declaration on the free- 
dom of information and other things. 

MacLeisu: Declarations of intent are admira 
ble, but shouldn’t the new Organization go further 
than that? 

Grew: You are quite right, Mr. MacLeish. The 
General Assembly and the Economic and Social 
Council would have to find additional ways of 
insuring human freedom. They could appoint 4 
special commission to work on the problem, which 
obviously can’t be solved overnight; perhaps the 
Assembly would adopt a bill of basic human 
rights; or a treaty might be negotiated, under 
which the signatory states agree to respect such 
rights as freedom of speech, of assembly, of the 
press, of religion. Certainly, the American Gov- 
ernment will always be in the forefront of any i 
ternational movement to widen the area of human 
liberty. 

MacLetsu: Underlying all these specific ques 
tions is one general question we hear from time 
to time—would the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals 
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set up a superstate? Some writers have raised 
the question of American sovereignty in this con- 
nection, Mr. Grew. Will you comment on this 
sort of talk? 

Grew: There’s nothing to it. The idea of a 
superstate has never entered our thoughts in con- 
nection with Dumbarton Oaks. The United Na- 
tions Organization could not legislate for the 
United States or any other country. Of course, 
we'd have to undertake certain obligations to help 
maintain peace so that our nation could be pro- 
tected from the ravages of war. We would agree 
to settle all of our disputes peacefully, and we 
must be willing to commit some of our military 
forces in order to prevent a new batch of interna- 
tional gangsters from breaking loose. But that 
can hardly be called a sacrifice. It’s more like an 
insurance policy. 

Hiss: “Sovereignty” has become a scare-word, 
but even so I’m convinced that very few Ameri- 
cans are worried about it in connection with the 
Dumbarton Oaks Proposals. 

MacLetso: I agree. The word “sovereignty” 
appears in learned discussions and newspaper edi- 
torials, but mighty few people mention it in their 
letters to the Department of State. 

Here’s a related question: Would we have to go 
to war if the Security Council decided to use force 
against an aggressor? Would we be giving the 
Council a blank check ? 

Grew: Absolutely not—not a “blank check”. 
First of all, the Security Council, in voting to use 
force to preserve or restore peace, could only call 
out the contingents of armed forces and the facil- 
ities which the nations would have agreed before- 
hand to put at the disposal of the Organization 
for just such an emergency. Such action would 
not put us into war, but would be designed to 








prevent war. In the second place, the representa- 
tive of the United States would naturally not act 
without instructions from his Government at 
Washington. In any case, the force of public 
opinion would undoubtedly make itself felt, for 
the public would be well informed by press and 
oy as they were in the hectic days of 1938 and 

MacLxisn: Another thing: Speakers from the 
State Department often get this question put to 
them. How would various regional agreements, 
such as our own inter-American system, fit into 
the Dumbarton Oaks security set-up? How about 
that, Mr. Grew? 
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Grew: Well, first of all, of course, the respon- 
sibility for establishing good relations rests on 
individual nations themselves. Any regional 
agreements which promoted harmony and co- 
operation would be all to the good. Only if they 
ran counter to the purpose and principles of the 
United Nations Organization would there be 
cause for objection. Certainly the Inter-American 
regional set-up, as we understand it, is entirely 
consistent with the Proposals. 

MacLztsH: We have received some questions in 
the last week or two on the relationship of the 
inter-American conference at Mexico City to the 
San Francisco conference. Can you go into that, 
Mr. Secretary ? 

Grew : There is a very real relationship between 
them. A lot of preliminary spade work is being 
done in Mexico City and may be done in other 
places too before the San Francisco meetings get 
under way next month. Such conferences are 
most constructive, and I believe that the work 
they do will speed the work to be done at San 
Francisco. There should be as much discussion 
of the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals as possible, 
between now and when the conference opens on 
April 25. 

MacLetsH: Those who are critical of the policy 
which led up to the San Francisco conference are 
fond of saying that we can’t make an international 
organization work because of “power politics”. 
This type of statement usually refers to the situa- 
tions in Greece and Poland, so I suppose you con- 
sider it to be pretty controversial, Mr. Grew. But 
I think we should deal with it. 

Grew: Yes. Id say this: Differences, from 
time to time, among the United Nations are prob- 
ably inevitable, but I would like to point out that 
these particular issues might never have arisen in 
an acute form if we had had the machinery to 
deal with them in advance. The Yalta declara- 
tion on liberated countries points the way toward 
close cooperation by the big powers. In the future, 
the United Nations Organization will provide the 
means of working on such problems at an early 
stage, and every opportunity will be given for 
adjustment and compromise. The friendly spirit 
at the Dumbarton Oaks and Crimea conferences, 
and the large measure of agreement reached there, 
are themselves a guarantee that with a permanent 
organization power politics can be reduced to a 
minimum. 

MacLzisx: Now, our time is running out. Now 
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I have collected a few more questions I’d like to 
get in. First, what nations will be invited to 
attend the conference in San Francisco? 

Hiss: The answer to that is to be found in the 
communiqué issued at the Crimea Conference. It 
says that the conference will be a conference of the 
United Nations. 

MacLertsu: The neutrals won’t be included ? 

Hiss: No, they will not be invited to join at the 
initial conference. They may, however, be brought 
in later on the recommendation of the Security 
Council and approval of the Assembly. Even- 
tually, even the present enemy nations will apply 
for admission, but I believe that they should give 
overwhelming evidence of their good faith and 
their capacity to live up to the obligations of 
membership before being considered at all. In 
other words, the burden of proof will be on them, 
to demonstrate that they are “peace-loving”. 

MacLetsH: Enthusiasts for world federation 
are critical of the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals 
because they think they don’t go far enough. 

Grew: The practical choice at this time is 
clearly between an organization of the type pro- 
posed at Dumbarton Oaks and _ international 
anarchy. I will say this: The present plan, by 
demonstrating that nations can work together to 
solve their problems, will prepare the way for 
further improvements. In any case the Charter 
proposed at Dumbarton Oaks would carry pro- 
visions for amendment, like our own Constitution, 
but I’d like to add one thing more, and I can’t 
make this point too strongly: The choice is not 
between an organization along the lines of the 
Dumbarton Oaks Proposals and some ideal for- 
mula. It is between such an organization and no 
organization at all on a world-wide basis. 

MacLelsu: You are speaking of the perfection- 
ists, Mr. Grew. There are also, of course, the 
cynics who believe that because we have fought 
a war in every generation, we always shall. It’s 
human nature, he says. But he forgets that the 
people of the United States and the people of the 
other United Nations did not want a war and 
would not have started one to expand their terri- 
tory or their power. This war grew out of a vi- 
cious ingrown nationalism in Germany, Italy, and 
Japan. War can be eliminated if we root out its 
economic, social, and psychological causes, and set 
up a world organization to solve disputes peace- 
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fully and nip aggression in the bud. Even thoy 
Americans who think there will be future way 
believe that we should at least do everything in ou 
power to prevent them. Don’t you agree, gentle. 
men ¢ 


Grew: Absolutely. Do the cynics want another 
war? Insisting on the inevitability of war is just 
an excuse for doing nothing to prevent it. 

MacLetsxu: To sum up, I think we can say that 
the foreign policy of the United States is directed 
toward securing the peace and welfare of Amer. 
ican citizens; that peace and welfare are only 
possible in a just world order; and that we see in 
the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals the cornerstone 
of such an order. (Pause) There is one question 
that I’d like to answer myself, though, before we 
close. It’s a real question, and an important one: 
“What can the individual citizen, the man ont 
there on Main Street, do to help bring about a peace 
organization such as we’ve been discussing here!” 
The answer is simply this: Find out about the 
peace Proposals. Make up your mind about them. 
Talk them over with your neighbors. If you want 
more information on the Dumbarton Oaks Pro. 
posals, drop a posteard to the Department of State, 
and we'll see that you get a brief. pen on 
the subject. 

Grew: I’d like to add a parting word, too, 
Archie. Whatever plan may eventually emerge 
from the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals, we can’t af- 
ford to turn it down because it isn’t perfect. We 
can’t expect anything 100 percent to our liking 
But we can be sure that plan will be a good one, 
entirely adequate for our purpose. 

Announcer: That was Acting Secretary of 
State Joseph C. Grew. With him were Archibald 
MacLeish, Assistant Secretary of State in Charge 
of Public and Cultural Relations, and Alger Hiss, 
Director of the Office of Special Political Affairs 
n the Department of State. This was the second 
in a series of programs on “Our Foreign Policy’, 
arranged by NBC’s University of the Air. Five 
more programs will feature top officials of the 
State Department on the following subjects: 


World Trade and World Peace, 

What About the Liberated Areas? 

What About the Enemy Countries? 

Our Good Neighbors in Latin America, and 
The State Department Itself. 
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Following that, we will broadcast two programs 
from the Senate Foreign Relations and House 
Foreign Affairs Committees. Questions are in- 
vited on these subjects from the general public and 
from our listeners in the armed forces. Send 
them to the Department of State in Washington. 
And if you wish a reprint of this entire series of 
broadcasts, or a copy of this particular program, 
just send your request to the Department of State, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Next week’s program will be entitled World 
Trade and World Peace. Archibald MacLeish 
will be back, this time with Assistant Secretaries 
of State William Clayton and Dean Acheson to 
answer such questions as these: 

Voice No. 1: What does the world trade mean in 
terms of my job? 

Voice No. 2: If we import more foreign goods, 
will American wage standards suffer ? 

Voice No. 3: What about cartels? 

Announcer: These questions deserve answers— 
for they affect our very livelihood. We'll try to 
answer them next week at this same time. This is 
NBC in Washington, the Nation’s Capital. 


Switzerland Relinquishes 
Italian Interests in United 
States 


[Released to the press March 1] 


The following notes have been sent to the Swiss 
Legation and to the Italian Ambassador : * 


Fesruary 28, 1945 

The Acting Secretary of State presents his com- 
pliments to the Honorable the Minister of Switzer- 
land? and has the honor to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of the Legation’s note dated February 27, 
1945,° stating that, upon instructions from the 
Swiss authorities, the Legation relinquishes the 
representation of Italian interests in the United 
States. It is noted that the Legation intends to 
release the Italian Embassy building to the Italian 
Ambassador on March 1, 1945. 
_The Department of State acquiesces in the re- 
linquishment by the Legation of Switzerland of 


Ss 
* Alberto Tarchiani. 
*Charles Bruggmann. 
*Not printed. 
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the representation of Italian interests in the 
United States. It is noted that on March 1, 1945, 
the Legation will release the Italian Embassy 
building to the Italian Ambassador. 


Fepruary 28, 1945 
EXCELLENCY : 

I have the honor to enclose for your informa- 
tion a copy of a note dated February 27, 1945, 
from the Legation of Switzerland concerning the 
relinquishment by the Legation of the representa- 
tion of Italian interests in the United States? It 
will be noted that the Legation also states its inten- 
tion to release the Italian Embassy building to 
the Italian Ambassador on March 1, 1945. 

I also enclose a copy of a communication which 
the Department is addressing to the Legation of 
Switzerland acquiescing in the Legation’s relin- 
quishment of the representation of Italian inter- 
ests in the United States and noting its intention 
to release the Italian Embassy building in the 
circumstances set forth. 

Accept [etc.] 

For the Acting Secretary of State: 
Jutius C. Hotmzs 





CRIMEA CONFERENCE—Continued from p. 326. 


Twenty-five years ago, American fighting men 
looked to the statesmen of the world to finish the 
work of peace for which they fought and suf- 
fered. We failed them then. We cannot fail them 
again and expect the world again to survive. 

The Crimean Conference was a successful effort 
by the three leading nations to find a common 
ground for peace. It spells the end of the system 
of unilateral action and exclusive alliances and 
spheres of influence and balances of power and 
all the other expedients which have been tried for 
centuries—and have failed. 

We propose to substitute for all these a uni- 
versal organization in which all peace-loving na- 
tions will finally have a chance to join. 

I am confident that the Congress and the Amer- 
ican people will accept the results of this confer- 
ence as the beginnings of a permanent structure 
of peace upon which we can begin to build, under 
God, that better world in which our children and 
grandchildren—yours and mine, the children and 
grandchildren of the whole world—must live. 
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Lend-Lease Agreements Between the United States 
and the Provisional Government of France 


EXCHANGE OF COMMUNICATIONS BETWEEN M. MONNET' AND ACTING SECRETARY GREW 


[ Released to the press February 28] 
Fesruary 28, 1945. 
My Dear Mr. Secrerary: 

I have just returned from France. As the Amer- 
ican Ambassador in Paris has been advised by our 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, my Government is 
now prepared to sign the draft agreements sent to 
me by Mr. Clayton on February 8, 1945. 

In its concurrence, my Government has taken 
full cognizance of your Memorandum accompany- 
ing the draft agreements. 

Before my departure for Paris I agreed with 
Mr. Clayton the text of a Statement, attached 
hereto, which clarifies certain points and draws 
the attention of your Government to certain poli- 
cies which we shall follow in the execution of the 
various agreements. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jean Monnet 


STATEMENT 


Fesruary 28, 1945. 

1. We understand that the Master Agreement 
covers munitions now being or to be supplied here- 
after on a straight Lend-Lease basis. 

2. Article 5. We understand that in general it 
is not the intention of the United States Govern- 
ment to exercise its right to recapture any articles 
for which the French Government pays; if the 
recapture clause should be exercised in respect to 
any such articles, appropriate arrangements will 
be made for repayment to the French Government. 

3. Articles 6 and 7. We understand that bene- 
fits provided to the United States by the Provi- 
sional Government of France includes benefits 
provided by the Comite Nationale, the Haut Com- 
mandement en Chef, and the C.F.L.N. and that in 
the conversations referred to in Article VII full 
cognizance will be taken of all such benefits as well 
as of all aid extended under the various operating 
agreements and the Master Agreement. 


*Commissaire en Mission, Provisional Government of 
the French Republic. 


B. 3(c) AGREEMENT 


1. Article J. We understand that the phrag 
“Continental France” includes Corsica. 

2. Article V. We understand that the phras 
“net losses” refers to out-of-pocket expenses, such 
as contract cancellation, transportation and stor. 
age expenses, incurred with respect to article 
covered by a requisition or other formal request 
filed by the French Government. 


C. Reorproca, Ain AGREEMENT 


The france account provision appears unneces- 
sarily broad. We understand that you are pre 
pared to substitute for it a provision which wil 
be consistent with mutually agreeable working 
arrangements now in effect in France. 


II. 


The purchase price clauses set forth in Section 
B of Schedule I of the 3(c) agreement are com- 
plex. There is some doubt in our minds that their 
precise operative effect can be accurately predicted 
now. On the other hand, we recognize that they 
have been drafted with the purpose of establish- 
ing a pricing method that will be fair to both 
parties. Accordingly we ask for no revision at the 
present time. If the pricing operations under 
these formulae appear unsatisfactory in practice, 
we will feel free to propose an alternative method. 
The adoption of such an alternative by mutual 
agreement would not, of course, be retroactive, 
unless the propriety of such retroactive action 
were also mutually agreed. 


III. 


I wish also to direct your attention to certain 
policies we shall follow in the execution of these 
various arrangements. 

1. In relation to reciprocal aid, it is our intel 
tion to put forth our maximum effort. The extent 
of reciprocal aid which it will be possible to ret 
der will, however, necessarily depend in larg? 
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measure on such factors as the availability of la- 
bor, power, and the flow of imported supplies. 

2. In relation to the 3(c) agreement, it is our 
general intention to request and receive the arti- 
cles and services in Schedules 1 and 2 up to the 
full amount of the financial limits provided for 
therein. However, we note our reserved right to 
have the programs or contracts cancelled upon 
paying the United States its out-of-pocket ex- 
penses; and it is our intention to review the articles 
and services in the schedules from time to time 
and particularly at the conclusion of hostilities in 
Europe in order to make such adjustments in our 
requests and acceptances as we deem necessary in 
the light of the changing situation. 


Fesruary 28, 1945. 


My Dear Mr. Monnet: 
I have your letter of today telling of your re- 
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turn from Paris and informing me that your 
Government is now prepared to sign the draft 
agreements which Mr. Clayton sent you on Feb- 
ruary 8, 1945, and that your Government has taken 
full cognizance of the Memorandum accompany- 
ing the draft agreement. 


You attach to your letter the text of a statement, 
agreed to with Mr. Clayton before your depart- 
ure for Paris, which clarifies certain points and 
which draws the attention of this Government to 
certain policies which your Government will fol- 
low in the execution of the various agreements. 
I wish to confirm your understanding with Mr. 
Clayton that this statement is acceptable to my 
Government. 

Sincerely yours, 
JoserH C, Grew 
Acting Secretary of State 


JOINT STATEMENT BY STATE AND TREASURY DEPARTMENTS AND FEA 


[Released to the press February 28] 


Joseph C. Grew, Acting Secretary of State, 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and Leo T. Crowley, Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministrator, acting for the Government of the 
United States on lend-lease and reverse lend- 
lease discussions with Jean Monnet, representative 
of the Provisional Government of the French Re- 
public, made the following statement on Febru- 
ary 28: 


Three agreements relating to lend-lease and 
reverse lend-lease aid have been concluded with 
the French: (1) A master agreement identical 
with those entered into with the United Kingdom, 
China, the Soviet Union, and other countries; 
(2) a reciprocal aid agreement similar to those 
entered into with the United Kingdom, Australia, 
New Zealand, and others; and (3) an agreement 
under Section 3 (c) of the Lend-Lease Act. 


The first two agreements with the French are 
based on the same principles as the lend-lease and 
reverse lend-lease agreements made by the United 
States with our other Allies. The third agree- 
ment is the first to be concluded with any of the 
United Nations. A similar agreement is in nego- 
tiation with the Soviet Union. 

The underlying fundamental principle of the 


LS 
“To be printed in the Executive Agreement Series. 


lend-lease agreements is the one previously laid 
down by the President of the United States: “Un- 
til the unconditional surrender of both Japan and 
Germany, we should continue the lend-lease pro- 
gram on whatever scale is necessary to make the 
combined striking power of all the United Nations 
against our enemies as overwhelming and as effec- 
tive as we can make it.” 

All of the supplies, services and information 
covered by the agreements with the French Pro- 
visional Government are directly connected with 
the prosecution of the war. The basic purpose of 
the whole program is to enable all French re- 
sources and the whole French nation—soldiers, 
workers, producers and farmers—to be mobilized 
and used for the war against the common enemy. 
Supplies, services and information solely for re- 
construction or rehabilitation purposes are ex- 
cluded from these agreements. Supplies required 
by the French solely for post-war purposes will 
have to be handled by other means since the Lend- 
Lease Act is, and is being administered as, a war 
supply measure. Economic and financial coop- 
eration by all the United Nations in many differ- 
ent ways will doubtless be required to meet such 
post-war problems. Effective action in this field 
will require both international and national action 
by the respective governments, including in many 
cases legislative action. 
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As in the case of other lend-lease countries, the 
amounts and types of materials, services, etc., 
which are to be supplied under these lend-lease 
agreements continue to be subject, as always, to 
adjustments from time to time in accordance with 
the changing conditions of the war. When fin- 
ished munitions are produced and available for 
delivery, they are assigned by the Munitions As- 
signments Board under the direction of the Com- 
bined Chiefs of Staff in the light of the strategic 
considerations prevailing at the time of the as- 
signment. Similar procedures are and will con- 
tinue to be in effect for other war supplies that 
each country may make available to the other. 

The United States has already furnished France, 
under lend-lease, with guns, ammunition, tanks, 
and other finished munitions and supplies for 
eight French divisions, and 300 supporting units, 
aggregating in all zones 225,000 men, in addition 
to a French air force of about 15,000 men. In the 
words of Secretary of War Stimson: 


“During the past year of operations some of 
those French divisions fought superbly by the side 
of our American troops in the Fifth Army in the 
very difficult campaign up through the Italian 
peninsula. Thereafter, these French troops took 
an indispensable part in the landing in southern 
France in support of our invasion of Normandy, 
resulting in the capture of the ports of Marseille 
and Toulon, the triumphant march up the Rhone 
Valley through Lyons, and the successful junc- 
tion with General Eisenhower’s forces on the Ger- 
man frontier. It is proper to say ‘indispensable’ 
because without those French divisions the Amer- 
ican forces alone could not have carried through 
that campaign with any comparable saving of 
losses on our side. As it was, those losses were at 
a minimum. Subsequently, as members of the 
French First Army, these same French troops 
have helped effectuate the rescue of the Province 
of Alsace including Strasbourg and the present 
holding of the upper Rhine boundary.” 


Supplies to equip additional French divisions and 
units will be furnished under lend-lease pursuant 
to the terms of these agreements. 

War production materials and other vital sup- 
plies and services will be furnished by the United 
States to the French under these agreements on 
lend-lease until a determination by the President 
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that they are no longer necessary for the prosecy. 
tion of the war. After this determination, th 
French may under the 3(c) agreement continu 
to receive the undelivered balances of certain sup. 
plies in the program and to pay for them on speci- 
fied credit terms, with the reserved right to haye 
the programs or contracts cancelled upon paying 
the United States its out-of-pocket costs. The 
United States agrees to deliver the programmed 
supplies to the French, after this determination 
by the President, unless the President determing 
that it is not in our national interest to do so, 

The maximum aid to be furnished the French 
by the United States under the 3(c) agreement is 
specified in two schedules. The articles and 
services in Schedule 1 and their estimated maxi- 
mum cost are as follows: 


Raw Materials For War Use and 
Essential Civilian Supply 
(Cotton, Metals, Steel, 
Chemicals, Synthetic Rub- 
ber, Drugs, Medical Sup- 





LS a on $840, 000, 000 
Food (Milk, Pulses, Edible Oils, 

Oil Seed, Seeds) --.-------- 185, 000, 000 
Petroleum Supplies__-.-------- 132, 000, 00 
French Prisoner-of-war Sup- 

STE csmtennammnniianaiennetin 48, 000, 000 
Short Life Manufacturing 

Equipment for War Produc- 

SL cancnmmnnenuntndtnegen 250, 000, 000 
Freight Charges (Rental and 

Charter of Vessels) _------- 220, 000, 000 

$1, 675, 000, 000 


The supplies and services to be furnished under 
Schedule 1 include such items as cotton for the 
production of cotton duck for tents and other 
textiles for the armed forces, rubber for the pro 
duction of tires for military vehicles, and similar 
war production materials. They also include 
other vital supplies such as petroleum, handtools 
and trucks for war production and other essential 
operations, and food and medical supplies for war 
workers and others of the French people so that 
they can fight, produce and work most effectively 
in the winning of the war. 

Supplies and services under Schedule 1 do not 
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include finished armament, etc., for the use of 
French military forces. Up to the extent that 
they are not found to be necessary in the joint war 
effort by the President, any undelivered balances 
of Schedule 1 items may, subject to the reserva- 
tion of the President to withhold in the national 
interest, be acquired by the French. Such items 
are to be paid for by the French in 30 annual 
installments beginning July 1, 1946 or on the first 
day of July following delivery with interest at 
23% percent per annum. 

In addition to these supplies and materials pro- 
vided under Schedule 1, certain categories of long- 
life capital goods will be provided under Schedule 
2 to enable France to produce and transport mili- 
tary equipment and other war goods for our com- 
bined forces. This will reduce the burden on our 
own output of such goods and will save vital ship- 
ping. These long-life capital goods which have 
a war-connected use are to be supplied to the 
French who agree to pay for them in full against 
20 percent down payment on delivery and the bal- 
ance in equal annual installments within not to 
exceed 30 years, with interest at 234 percent per 
annum. 

The articles and services in Schedule 2 and their 
estimated maximum cost are as follows: . 


Locomotives ............- $200, 000, 000 





Railroad Cars __.-------- 120, 000, 000 
Merchant Marines__------ 140, 000, 000 
Harbor Watercraft_____-- 32, 000, 000 
Fishing Fleet___..-._---- 8, 000, 000 
Inland Watercraft 

fe | er a Oe a 50, 000, 000 
Metal Working Machin- 

CED sccniincacsititheshmsliciabiniiiis 100, 000, 000 
Industrial Equipment_.-. 150,000, 000 
Machinery for Mines, Ar- 

senals, etc......-.----- 100, 000, 000 

$900, 000, 000 


These long-life articles are being furnished 
under Section 3(c) of the Lend-Lease Act and are 
put on these terms because, while they have an 
Important and useful part to play in the war, a 
large part of their usefulness may also serve post- 
war purposes. Under the agreement production 
and delivery will not have to stop on these goods 
even though the war should end before they were 
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finished. The French agree to take and pay for 
such goods and the United States Government can 
proceed with an orderly liquidation of the lend- 
lease contracts in the manner provided for under 
Section 3(c) of the Lend-Lease Act. The program 
for long-life equipment of this character is sub- 
ject to substantially the same limitations as apply 
to Schedule 1. 

Both of these programs are subject to periodic 
review in the light of the war conditions and par- 
ticularly after the end of the European war. 
Such reviews will have as their central objective 
the carrying out of the intent of the Lend-Lease 
Act. From the beginning of the program in 
March of 1941, lend-lease aid has been extended for 
one purpose—and for one purpose only—the de- 
fense of the United States and to enable our Allies 
to bring the full weight of their men and resources 
to bear against our common enemies. Accord- 
ingly, it is understood between the two govern- 
ments that the United States has a broad power 
to cancel or revoke procurement programs or con- 
tracts if the President determines that it is in 
our national interest to do so. Actual delivery 
will always be subject to the development of the 
military situation, and the changing demands of 
strategy, as well as to economic and financial fac- 
tors which affect our national interest. 

The reciprocal aid agreement—the second of the 
agreements noted above—has been made retro- 
active to D-Day in order to cover supplies and 
services provided to the armed forces of the United 
States by the French since that time and without 
payment by us. 

The supplies and services being furnished to us 
by the French under reverse lend-lease include 
textiles, military-vehicle tires, batteries, telephone 
wire, chemicals and other vital war materials, rail- 
road and port facilities and services, hotels, ware- 
houses, and other facilities and services. The 
French have placed their industrial production, 
insofar as it can be brought into operation, at the 
service of the common war effort. 

The reciprocal aid agreement reaffirms the cen- 
tral principle that the French are to render us 
benefits on reverse lend-lease thus putting into ef- 
fect the kind of combined war supply operations 
which have previously been so effective in aiding 
the United Nations to progress to victory over the 
common enemiés. 
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REPLY OF ACTING SECRETARY GREW TO THE AMBASSADOR OF THE 
PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC’ 


[Released to the press February 28] 


EXCELLENCY : 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of 
the note? of today’s date signed by Your Excel- 
lency and M. Monnet concerning the principles 
and procedures applicable to the provision of aid 
by the Provisional Government of the French 
Republic to the armed forces of the United States 
of America. 

In reply I wish to inform you that the Govern- 
ment of the United States agrees with the under- 


standing of the Provisional Government of the 
French Republic as expressed in that note. In 
accordance with the suggestion contained therein, 
your note and this reply will be regarded as plac. 
ing on record the understanding between our two 
Governments in this matter. 

This further integration and strengthening of 
our common war effort gives me great satisfaction, 

Accept [etc. ] 

JosePH C. Grew 
Acting Secretary of State 


STATEMENT BY ACTING SECRETARY GREW 


[Released to the press February 28] 

A formal statement has already been issued giv- 
ing the details of the agreements on lend-lease 
matters which have been signed with France this 
afternoon. I should like to express my own per- 
sonal pleasure over the successful conclusion of 


these negotiations looking to the greater coordina- 
tion of our own efforts with those of the French 
people in prosecuting the war. The importance of 
this latest evidence of Franco-American solidarity 
cannot be exaggerated. Nor will the effect of these 
agreements be underestimated by our enemies, 


Conference on Books for Devastated Libraries 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF PLANS 


[Released to the press February 27] 
A Conference on Books for Devastated Libra- 


ries was held at the Chamber of Commerce of 


the United States, Washington, D.C., on Febru- 
ary 28 under the joint sponsorship of the Depart- 
ment of State and the Library of Congress. (Two 
sessions were scheduled, beginning at 10 a. m. and 
2 p.m.) 

The conference discussed proposals for a co- 
ordinated national effort by private organizations 


to aid libraries in war areas to restock scientific, 
technical, and scholarly books, periodicals, and 
pamphlets and heard reports concerning actual 


losses suffered by libraries abroad. It has been 
pointed out that assistance will be needed to re- 
place many books destroyed and to equip li- 
braries with new books published since the out- 
break of hostilities. 


* Henri Bonnet. 
* Not printed. 


The Acting Secretary of State welcomed the 
representatives at the morning session and Assist- 
ant Secretary of State MacLeish addressed the 
afternoon session. The morning session was 
presided over by Bryn J. Hovde, Chief of the 
Division of Cultural Cooperation, and the after- 
noon session by Luther H. Evans, Acting Li- 
brarian of Congress. The press was invited to 
both sessions. 

Other speakers included Bernhard Knollen- 
berg, former librarian of Yale University, and 
Harry M. Lydenberg, director of the Board of 
International Relations of the American Library 
Association, 

Area reports were given for Europe by Gray- 
son N. Kefauver, one of the United States dele- 
gates to the Conference of Allied Ministers of 
Education, and for China and the Far East by 
Willys R. Peck, former Minister to Thailand. 
Both Mr. Kefauver and Mr. Peck are attached 
to the Division of Cultural Cooperation, Depart 
ment of State. 
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REMARKS BY ACTING SECRETARY GREW 


[Released to the press February 28] 


Mr. CHARMAN, Lapres AND GENTLEMEN: It is 
a pleasure to welcome you to this conference. I 
want to express to you the appreciation of the 
Department and the Library of Congress for your 
willingness, in these busy times, to devote a day 
of discussion to the problems before us. Yet how 
natural it is for us to come together in this way. 
Among the instinctive traits that have made our 
country great are those of community spirit and 
mutual helpfulness. 

The reason for which we have gathered here is 
one of importance. It is a special form of the 
problem now confronting the whole civilized 
world. It is nothing less than the means by 
which civilization, as men have labored to achieve 
it through the ages, may be preserved. In this 
task the first and greatest honor must go to our 
soldiers and sailors, to the young Americans who 
in all the theaters of war are affirming, by the 
sacrifice of their lives, the principles of liberty in 
speech and thought, of freedom, justice, and the 
brotherhood of man. But surely there are honor- 
able ways in which we too can support the effort 
in which they are engaged; actions by which, as 
librarians and members of learned societies, as 
officers in various foundations and organizations, 
we can aid in handing on to the future the heritage 
we have received from the past. 

Civilization is not the work of one generation. 
It is not a web spun from the minds of a few wise 
men in any one day or age. It is an accumulation ; 
it is the sum of the labors of many gifted and 
devoted men and women in widely separated times 
and places. Because human life is short and 
human memory even shorter, man has invented 
books and has made libraries the treasure houses 
of his spirit. In books he records his experiences 
and his hard-won discoveries and hands on to 
future men the clew to which they tie the thread of 
their own newer discoveries. Across twenty-three 
centuries Plato in Athens speaks to Emerson in 
Concord in words which preserve not only the 
shape of his thoughts but the very rhythm of his 
blood. Newton in London speaks to Franklin in 
Philadelphia and to Joseph Henry in Albany with 
no more difficulty than a man calling to his 
neighbor. In this fashion, provided always that 
books and libraries exist, science today can carry 
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on where science yesterday left off; man does not 
have to undertake the impossible task of recon- 
structing civilization anew in every generation. 
Without books to provide the necessary link, he 
would not make much headway. Fortunately, 
given reasonable protection, books are remarkably 
durable. Though made of perishable materials, 
they will outlast bronze and marble. With merely 
a shelf to stand on, they will endure an astonish- 
ing amount of neglect. They will survive dust, 
damp, and the attacks of insects. They will sur- 
vive almost anything short of a deliberate attempt 
to detroy them. 

Yet books are far from indestructible. Fire, 
whether it be a bonfire in a back yard or in a 
public square, or the burning of a library, has been 
disastrous to these priceless records of the cen- 
turies, especially where these conflagrations have 
been kindled with malice. Rockets and explosive 
and incendiary bombs have wreaked destruction. 
I am telling you nothing new when I say that our 
own time has been particularly dangerous to 
books; never in any age have the weapons by 
which books are most easily destroyed been em- 
ployed against them in so many parts of the world 
and with so much system. The burning of the 
library at Louvain, which shocked the western 
world so greatly 30 years ago, was—in scale, at 
least—a small affair beside the planned destruc- 
tion in the war-stricken countries during recent 
years. 

It would be impossible to overestimate the extent 
of this damage. Many unique and irreplaceable 
volumes of priceless beauty and significance to the 
human spirit have been wantonly destroyed. 
Whole libraries have been deliberately set on fire. 
The end is not yet. And while there is no reason 
for facile optimism in these matters, it may be said, 
in respect to our present problem, that the modern 
world has certain advantages over antiquity. 
Once upon a time, when libraries were burned, 
there was no stock in existence anywhere from 
which to replace the destroyed books. When the 
treasures of Greek literature disappeared with the 
library at Alexandria, they were gone for good. 
There was then no New World, so far as anybody 
knew. Even less was there available a Union 
Catalog of the Library of Congress by means of 
which the missing copies of Sophocles and Menan- 
der might be replaced. The case is different now. 

(Continued on page 372) 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE BULLETIN 


Scope and Functions of UNRRA and Its Relations 
to Other Agencies 


Address by CHARLES P. TAFT * 


[Released to the press February 27] 


You of this Cooperative Federation, as well as 
the Cooperatives associated with your national 
organization, are deeply concerned with the situ- 
ation of Cooperatives in the liberated areas, and 
you have launched a drive to give them advice and 
assistance. I propose tonight to describe how the 
governments, the public organizations, and the 
private organizations function in the occupied and 
liberated areas, in order to show you the frame- 
work within which your assistance must be given. 
That requires me to describe first what the govern- 
ments and UNRRA and the American and Inter- 
national Red Cross do in those areas, for the pri- 
vate-agency function will normally be a supple- 
mentary and residual one. 

There is the greatest confusion in this country 
with reference to the function of UNRRA, even 
among those whose experience or present duties 
should lead them to understand.2, That makes it 
necessary to give a clear and authoritative expla- 
nation. I shall cover the Nazi-occupied areas first 
and then the liberated areas. 

In the Nazi-occupied areas only certain church 
organizations, the International Red Cross, and 
the World Council of the Y.M.C.A. may go, and 
even those agencies have their troubles in some 
places. They serve prisoner-of-war camps and 
civilian internees. The Red Cross has the admin- 
istration of the Geneva convention of 1929, which 
establishes the sanitary and nutritional standards 
of these camps. It handles the food packages and 
comfort kits which are sent through the blockade 
by the national Red Cross societies, like the Ameri- 
can or British Red Cross, or by private relief 
agencies, like United Yugoslav Relief, or by na- 
tional governments, or by U.S. lend-lease on be- 
half of national governments eligible for such 


* Delivered before the Potomac Cooperative Federation 
in Washington on Feb. 27. Mr. Taft is Special Assistant 
to the Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs, Depart- 
ment of State, and is acting chairman of the President’s 
War Relief Control Board. 


aid. Some food packages have even been sent by 
direct mail. 

The World Council of the Y.M.C.A., represented 
in the United States by War Prisoners’ Aid, fur. 
nishes (1) books, athletic goods, and similar ar. 
ticles; (2) morale, athletic, and organizational 
service in the camps. 

The Greek Relief Scheme was a special project 
administered by the Swedish Red Cross and the 
International Red Cross to meet the special needs 
of the starving population of Greece and has con- 
tinued in part since liberation.’ 

The War Refugee Board (Stettinius, Stimson, 
Morgenthau) leads and coordinates the efforts of 
the interested private groups to rescue the indi- 
viduals who suffer from the special attentions of 
the Gestapo within Axis territory. Its emergency 
work for any individual ends as he reaches an 
area where other private or public agencies can 
begin to function in his service. 

So much for the Nazi-occupied areas. 

The first thing one must appreciate about the 
liberated areas is the state of the commercial 
economy when an area is liberated. Under the 
Germans there was a stringently regulated econ- 
omy with rationing, price control, and reasonably 
adequate distribution. If the front area between 
the armies is stable for a while, the towns are 
devastated. Even if the front moves fast, the 
Germans take or destroy, or our airmen destroy, 
all transport and bridges. When our army civil: 
affairs organization comes in, all business and all 
distribution is stopped and very likely completely 
upset. Yet strangely enough many people have 
money of some kind. What is needed therefore 
at once in all cases is primarily civilian supplies, 
and only secondarily relief. This was true i 
North Africa and it was true in France. 

The U. S. “relief” organization in North Africa, 
the forerunner of UNRRA, arranged for supplies 


*Bucierin of May 20, 1944, p. 469, and Oct. 29, 104 
p. 501. 
* Butzetin of Sept. 17, 1944, p. 300. 
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to come to the North African ports, took them 
over, arranged with the Army for transportation 
to other depots by rail or ship, secured trucks and 
took the supplies inland to the important towns, 
and had a one- or two-day sale in each town. The 
mayor made up a list of his citizens and distrib- 
uted tickets to them. For a few he indicated they 
could not pay. The people took the goods then 
needed, turned in the tickets, and paid for them, 
unless the ticket indicated otherwise. While the 
distribution organization had a net loss, it was 
nothing like what had been expected. 

The process in France was different but was 
built on that experience. The Greek process was 
the same except that the free distribution was rela- 
tively greater, the revolution upset things, and the 
inflation and currency situation complicated them 
further. So it may be said that the term relief is 
a good deal of a misnomer for what is done in the 
first emergency period after the military turns 
over. It is civilian supply, with only a proportion 
of free distribution. It is not a social-welfare 
operation. 

The second completely erroneous impression 
about the liberated areas held by most Americans, 
I find, is that UNRRA operates in all countries, 
France, Belgium, or Germany, for instance. Even 
the 7imes of London erred in this regard in a re- 
cent editorial on French supply problems. Mr. 
Richard Law had to correct this idea in Parlia- 
ment two weeks ago. 

Who then does handle this problem of emer- 
gency civilian supply immediately after libera- 
tion? So far as the American side is concerned 
the President placed the major responsibility on 
the Army for the military period. That in turn 
has two phases. Close behind the fighting it is 
handled by G-5 of the Army, as seen in recent 
stories from the Philippines. But as soon as possi- 
ble the Army turns it over either to the indigenous 
government or to UNRRA, even though the Army 
still retains the over-all responsibility. Thus in 
France or Belgium, although it is still the military 
period for supply purposes, the supplies are turned 
over to the government for distribution. In 
Greece it was the Army, using UNRRA personnel 
and at Army expense until the revolution forced 
the civilian personnel out. 

Well, you say, where does UNRRA come in at 


“ a does UNRRA do with all that money 
en 
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When any one of the Allied governments does 
not have foreign exchange with which to pay for 
the necessary supplies, it may request UNRRA to 
come in and provide the goods. The Greeks, for 
example, have made that request, and UNRRA 
will operate there. 

At some cut-off date, the Army withdraws en- 
tirely, and the government takes over. It gets its 
own shipping allocation and takes over also the 
goods in the Army pipe-line. So in Yugoslavia, 
Czechoslovakia, and Poland it will be UNRRA, 
which will then assume the responsibility for 
securing allocations for procurement, shipping, 
and major distribution. But even in supply mat- 
ters UNRRA is a supervisory service organiza- 
tion, not a glorified international family-welfare 
society. 

France, Belgium, Holland, and Norway have 
not as yet asked for UNRRA’s help in normal 
civilian supply, and UNRRA does not operate 
there in supply matters. It will operate in Greece, 
Yugoslavia, Albania, Czechoslovakia, and Poland, 
by request and agreement of the governments. 
But you must understand that in those countries 
it is doing a government job, parallel to that of 
the French or Norwegian Governments in their 
territory. It is not doing an individual case-work 
relief job. Like France or Belgium, it will get an 
allocation of ships for its areas. It is a part of 
the total governmental supply service, whose ob- 
jective is to get goods into regular channels of dis- 
tribution for civilian use. Its first assigned ship 
is soon leaving for the Black Sea, with goods for 
Poland and Czechoslovakia. 

I should note that, at the suggestion of the 


. European Council of UNRRA, proposals have 


now been approved for the extension of UNRRA’s 
functions in relief into the paying countries. This 
would be an emergency type of assistance, worked 
out on a mutually satisfactory basis, and de- 
serves thorough investigation. 

UNRRA, however, does have a unique major 
responsibility in connection with supply. It is 
required to review all the governmental supply 
programs, including its own, and to insure that 
the standards of supply in each Allied country 
are as nearly equal to each other as circumstances 
will permit, especially in essential items like 
clothing, textiles, or fats and oils, which are 
desperately short. It is the equalization board, 
so to speak. 
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Does UNRRA operate in the ex-enemy terri- 
tories? Only if the UNRRA Council specifically 
approves, and it may be said that the democrat- 
ically organized UNRRA Council is not enthu- 
siastic about doing it. In the case of Italy the 
Council finally voted $50,000,000 for special foods 
for mothers and children in Italy and for Italian 
refugees in Italy who had been driven out of their 
home towns, as well as for some of its general 
health work. 

UNRRA has another major responsibility 
which does take it into ex-enemy territory. It 
is the helper and expediter in connection with 
displaced persons of Allied nationality. The 
Allied nations send liaison officers into Germany 
or Italy to screen and repatriate their nationals, 
but UNRRA helps SHAEF, which makes the 
general plans and has to take care of the many 
for whom no government will take responsibility. 
UNRRA is managing a number of refugee camps 
in North Africa and in cooperation with the Inter- 
governmental Committee on Refugees is plan- 
ning for the vanguard of stateless persons who 
will be the most tragic backwash of this war. 

Apart from supply, UNRRA may be requested 
to provide advisory services of many kinds, in the 
fields of health, welfare, and agricultural and 
other rehabilitation. Many governments have 
already made such requests, and no question of 
ability to pay is involved. 

The major UNRRA responsibility among these 
is in the field of health, already mentioned in Italy. 
It is, in cooperation with the armies and the gov- 
ernments, giving leadership in preventing disease 
and epidemics in all areas. There has been less 
said about this, although in many ways it is the 
most important of its functions. The top medical 
officer of UNRRA is Dr. Wilbur Sawyer, formerly 
of the Rockefeller Foundation. 

I have spoken about the immediate emergency- 
supply problem after liberation. But that, too, 
gives a most incomplete picture. Neither the 
armies nor UNRRA nor the paying governments 
can go on indefinitely in the wholesale-distribu- 
tion business. Besides, the armies as they move 
forward take the trucks along. They fix the main 
bridges, but not the back roads. They bring some 
seed and fish nets and agricultural machinery, but 
not much. They are faced with the restoration 
of a working economy, and one does not realize 
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what a complicated system feeds and clothes and 
pays us all until one has to build it from the 
ground up. 

In that rebuilding process one finds at once that 
trucks and factories need spare parts or complete 
rebuilding of machinery. Then they need fuel 
and raw materials. Even if the raw materials and 
fuel are within the country, there is no adequate 
way to transport them. When the first coal barges 
came down the canals and the Seine to Paris, the 
populace turned out with music and flags to greet 
them, like a victorious fleet of battleships. Gradu- 
ally the old channels of traffic were smoothed out 
and restored and the ports partially opened up, 
and then came global shortages of material, steel, 
or textiles, or many others, and shortages of ships 
to bring any of them. As one is faced with com- 
peting demands for ammunition or tents or uni- 
forms or food for the troops on the two great 
world battlegrounds, who is to choose whether 
MacArthur shall move into Manila, or Eisen- 
hower toward Berlin—or Frenchmen or Greeks 
shall be given work to do, useful, necessary work 
in necessary plants, that may prevent unrest and 
even revolution ? 

One first effort obviously must be to see whether 
it is better to ship raw materials to France or Bel- 
gium to be fabricated, instead of shipping the 
fabricated goods across the ocean. Then the utili- 
zation of shipping must be studied to make sure 
every ship has the optimum use. That is being 
done. And it may well be hoped that the choice 
will never have to be made between progress on 
both fronts at once and chaos in the liberated coun- 
tries. Nevertheless, in the last analysis no one of 
the Allied nations can afford to allow chaos to 
exist, comparable in any way to the cruel domina- 
tion of the Nazis, even for a few months. The 
Government of the United States cannot permit 


that to happen. We are fighting for liberty, not 


chaos, and there is no short cut. 

In this major supply of the raw materials of & 
reviving economy in a liberated area, UNRRA has 
only a limited responsibility. Its terms of refer- 
ence in the field of rehabilitation are specifically 
limited to those activities which are necessary t0 
relief. “The Administration cannot be called up- 
on to help restore continuous employment in the 
world”, is the language of resolution 12 at the 
Atlantic City meeting of the UNRRA Council. 
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Its functions cannot go very much beyond the same 
scope as Army supply in the military period be- 
fore UNRRA or the governments take over. 

One more operation needs to be described, the 
relief work of the Red Cross, before I come to the 
private agencies. 

It should be noted first that the American Red 
Cross does not usually operate abroad itself except 
in the service of the American soldier and sailor. 
In foreign countries its operations are through the 
national Red Cross societies or the International 
Red Cross. Its responsibilities for prisoners of 
war and internees have already been described. 
The great bulk of its funds, raised from the Amer- 
ican public, go for the recreation service of the 
armed forces abroad, including the Red Cross 
clubs and hotels, for the services to individual sol- 
diers and sailors in connection with their families 
and dependents, and for the recreation and other 
lay services and supplies in hospitals. 

But the Red Cross does have civilian-relief re- 
sponsibilities in addition to peacetime or wartime 
disaster relief. It spends for this about $5,000,000 
a year of its own funds, and it has now spent nearly 
all of the $85,000,000 appropriated by Congress to 
the President during five years since early 1940 for 
the purchase and transportation of relief supplies, 
to be procured exclusively in the United States, 
for distribution abroad, “through the American 
Red Cross or such governmental or other agencies 
as he may designate”. 

None of these government funds as a matter of 
Red Cross and congressional policy has been spent 
in Axis-occupied territory. They have gone prin- 
cipally for medical supplies of all kinds and tex- 
tiles which the chapters make up into garments. 

The Red Cross has, of course, made in its chap- 
ters large amounts of bandages, and new garments, 
which have been stockpiled and shipped out to the 
countries in greatest need. The Red Cross has been 
the principal shipping agency for its own goods 
and those of private agencies to Europe and 
elsewhere. 

Everything I have said to this point has been a 
matter of public record, but it is extraordinary 
how many intelligent supporters, and even officers 
of private relief, are firmly convinced that only 
through American Relief for Graustark or Ruri- 


tania will Graustarkians or Ruritanians be fed or 
clothed. 
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Consider the cost of feeding 40,000,000 Italians 
2,000 calories a day, or even the cost of that part of 
the 2,000-calories diet that must come from over- 
seas. No private agency could do even a fraction 
of it, to say nothing of fuel and clothing and medi- 
cine and shelter. That is not the job of the private 
agency. It is a basic, public, governmental 
responsibility. 

The major problem today is not supply but 
transportation, and only a government can com- 
pete with military demands today and get ships 
allocated. A private agency can only ship filler 
cargo, which is most helpful but only a filler. 

Finally, the bulk of the supplies sent are for 
distribution through regular civilian channels, not 
for “give away”. The head of one recently lib- 
erated state has insisted on this, as he said, to 
preserve the morale of his people and called for 
the chance to work, not gifts; supplies through 
which jobs can be provided, not handouts. 

Well, you may ask, what can the private agency 
do? It can do a lot, but it must have a full under- 
standing of the problem and knowledge of how to 
fit its supplementary gifts and services into these 
other basic and established programs. Enthu- 
siasm and promotional ability are fine in a private- 
agency staff, but what a mess these qualities can 
make in the absence of sound administrative 
experience in the welfare field ! 

Here are what the private agencies can do and 
are doing effectively: 


They can provide special food and services for 
specialized groups, like mothers, children, or 
students. 

They can make or collect garments, new or used. 

They can give leadership in recreational and 
morale work. 

They can care for refugees who for one reason 
or another are not cared for by any government. 
This is one of the largest single fields of service. 


Obviously their appeals for funds and costs of 
administration need to be regulated and their use 
of the funds supervised. That is the job of the 
President’s War Relief Control Board. 

We have reduced the foreign-relief agencies to 
a limited number of international agencies, like 
the American Friends Service Committee, or the 
American-Jewish Joint Distribution Committee, 
and to one or two agencies for each country to be 
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served. Having started from over 60 agencies for 
Britain alone, for example, we think that is not 
a bad job. 

To simplify the appeals, we organized the Na- 
tional War Fund, which includes 60 percent of 
the money and many of the agencies. The times 
of all appeals are adjusted to avoid interferences. 
The War Fund Budget Committee reviews all 
requests of its agencies and fixes totals subject 
to approval of the War Relief Control Board. 
The others are reviewed by the Board itself. 

But the great problem remains of coordination 
of efforts in the field. The Board first helped to 
establish firmly the Council of Voluntary Agen- 
cies, which brings together, not for money rais- 
ing but for coordination of programs, all agen- 
cies, in or out of the War Fund. This is related 
to the War Fund policies under the leadership of 
President Henry Wriston of Brown. This Council 
has committees for each country where all agen- 
cies contributing to that country are brought to- 
gether. 

The Board is now taking one more:step. We 
called together last week the first of a series of 
conferences, one on each country, at which we 
have presented the Army program, the program 
of that country’s government, the UNRRA pro- 
gram, the Red Cross program, and the private- 
agency programs. That gives an essential over- 
all picture of the need and how it may be met in 
each place. 

The next step is coordination in the foreign 
country. In the military period it is obviously 
up to the Army and under its control. In France 
or Belgium, for example, the government there- 
after takes over through some agency of govern- 
ment and exercises general supervision. In the 
UNRRA countries, UNRRA by the agreement has 
that control. Proposals have recently been dis- 
cussed, suggesting that such control should be ex- 
tended to the paying countries, but this Govern- 
ment has not concurred. As I have said, UNRRA 
must see to it that what goes to liberated areas 
goes on an equal basis to all countries, but super- 
vision of the private agencies is clearly the job 
of the government when it is in charge of civilian 
supply and relief distribution. 

But in addition to government supervision over 
them the agencies themselves need to work to- 
gether. No less than 32 agencies want to send 
something to France. American Relief for France 
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covers half the amount and the Friends and Joint 
Distribution Committee 30 percent more. But 
the others should have their chance, too, and the 
need is great. An excellent pattern has been 
worked out in Italy. Mr. Myron Taylor has or. 
ganized a coordinating and distributing organiza. 
tion over there. He is the head of American volun. 
tary relief, and his director is a former Red Cros 
director. He works through an Italian committee 
including representatives of the Italian Govern. 
ment, Italian Red Cross, the Church, and Italian 
labor organizations. His main contact in the 
United States is with American Relief for Italy, 
the largest single organization for Italy on this 
side of the water, and all must work through 
these two. We have already set out to secure 
similar results in the Philippines, and after that 
will come France. 





So in each country, as the situation develops, the 
War Relief Control Board expects to lend its as- } 
sistance to see to it (1) that there is a single main 
“country” organization in the United States; (2) 
that all organizations interested in that country 
work with the “country” organization in planning; 
(3) that there is an integrated operation of Ameri- 
can relief activities in the foreign country itself, 
under American leadership. 

I understand that your Freedom Fund pro 
posals have nothing to do with money relief, but it 
might well be that you would wish to relate your 
advice and assistance to this operation in the for- 
eign country. 

Thus, we hope that to match basic governmental 
provisions for civilian supply there will be de 
veloped an adequate machinery to express freely 
not the divisions of foreign politics, or of domestic 
either, but the generous humanitarian impulses of 
the whole American people for victims of war and 
aggression. 


————, 





DEVASTATED LIBRARIES—Continued from page 361. 


Of the books which have been destroyed in recent 
years, copies of many exist in this country—per- 
haps in greater numbers than we have need for 
here. It would be a thing full of promise for the 
future of the world if they could be used appro 
priately now; if there were some way of restoring 
through books those channels of communication in 
science and scholarship and art upon which the 
continuance of civilization depends. 
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Adherence by Egypt and Turkey to the Declaration 
by United Nations 


EXCHANGES OF MESSAGES WITH ACTING SECRETARY GREW 


Minister of Egypt 


{Released to the press February 28] 
Fepruary 27, 1945 


Sir: 

At the outbreak of World War II, Egypt, as 
Your Excellency is well aware, severed diplomatic 
relations with Germany on September 4, 1939, and 
did likewise with Japan the day following its 
treacherous attack on the United States of Amer- 
ica at Pearl Harbor. Immediately thereafter the 
Egyptian Government took all necessary legal 
action to supplement this step by rounding up 
Nationals of these countries and putting their 
property under a special administration entitled 
“Public Custodian for Enemy Assets.” 

Egypt, moreover, has given the United Nations 
all economic, political and military cooperation 
within its power. 

In view of the above-mentioned facts, I have the 
honour to inform you that my Government have 
decided to give effect to an already existing situa- 
tion and have instructed me to inform you that on 
February 26, 1945, Egypt declared a state of war 
with Germany and Japan; that Egypt has decided 
to adhere to the United Nations declaration of 
January 1, 1942; and that I have been authorised to 
sign that Declaration on behalf of my Government. 

Accept [etc.]. M. Hassan 

Fepruary 27, 1945 
Sir: 

I have received your note of this date in which 
you state that Egypt severed diplomatic relations 
with Germany on September 4, 1939, and did like- 
Wise with Japan the day following the treacherous 
Japanese attack at Pearl Harbor; that Egypt has 
given the United Nations all economic, political 
and military cooperation within its power; that in 
view of these facts the Egyptian Government 
decided to give effect to an already existing situa- 
tion and on February 26, 1945, declared a state 
of war with Germany and Japan; that Egypt has 
decided to adhere to the Declaration by United 


Nations; and that you have been authorized 


to sign that Declaration on behalf of your 
Government. 

The Government of the United States, as de- 
pository for the Declaration, is gratified to wel- 
come Egypt formally into the ranks of the United 
Nations, Arrangements are being made for you 
to sign the Declaration on February 28, 1945. 

Accept [etc.] 

JoserH C. Grew 
Acting Secretary of State 


Chargé d’ Affaires Ad Interim of Turkey 
[Released to the press February 28] 


Fepruary 24, 1945 
Sm: 

I have the honour to inform Your Excellency 
that I have been instructed by my Government to 
communicate to the Government of the United 
States the following statement of the Turkish 
Government: 


“Turkey having already, at the time of signing 
her alliance with Great Britain on October 19, 
1939, embraced the cause of the Allied Powers in 
their struggle against aggression, has, since then, 
broken off her diplomatic and economic relations 
first with Germany and later with Japan, and 
having declared war on those two Powers on Feb- 
ruary 23, 1945, has decided to adhere to the United 
Nations Declaration. 

“The Government of the Republic has, there- 
fore, the honour to inform the Government of the 
United States of its adherence to the United Na- 
tions Declaration of January 1, 1942.” 


My Government has also directed me to inform 
Your Excellency that I have been authorized to 
sign, on behalf of the Turkish Republic, the Dec- 
laration by the United Nations. I should, there- 
fore, be most grateful to Your Excellency if you 
would be kind enough to communicate to me 
the day on which I may sign the above-mentioned 
document. 


Please accept [etc.] Oruan H. Ero 
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Fesrvuary 26, 1945 
Sir: 

I acknowledge receipt of your note of February 
24, 1945 in which it is stated that Turkey had al- 
ready, at the time of signing her alliance with 
Great Britain on October 19, 1939, embraced the 
cause of the Allied Powers in their struggle 
against aggression; that Turkey has, since then, 
broken off diplomatic and economic relations first 
with Germany and later with Japan; that Turkey 
declared war on those two countries on February 
23, 1945; that the Government of Turkey has de- 


CEREMONIES ON THE OCCASION OF THE SIGNING OF THE DECLARATION 


Remarks by the Minister of Egypt 
[Released to the press February 28] 


Permit me, Mr. Secretary, to express my thanks 
for your generous welcome and allow me to take 
this opportunity to outline some of the reasons 
for the action taken this eventful day. 

Egypt, while maintaining a status of non-bel- 
ligerency in the past, has since the very beginning 
of hostilities contributed materially to the Allied 
cause, as I have on several occasions explained 
over the radio and in talks that I have been called 
on to make. Not only had Egypt severed diplo- 
matic relations with the Axis powers, but this 
step was supplemented in time with all the legal 
and practical effects. 

Moreover, Egypt has given the United Nations 
all political, economic, and military cooperation 
within its power. 

We believe that this cooperation has made it 
possible for the Allies to turn the tide of war in 
Africa and to change their position from defense 
to attack and from attack to victory; in fact, we 
believe that the battle of El] Alamein which was 
the turning point in the history of this war would 
have been difficult to achieve without the loyal 
support of the Egyptians. 

The Egyptian people like to believe in these 
conditions, that they have done and are doing their 
utmost to achieve victory, and they like to hope 
that by putting their shoulder to the wheel they 
will help construct a just peace based on frater- 
nity, equality, and freedom for all. 

It is, therefore, a real privilege for me to affix 
my signature on behalf of my Government to this 
important document, thereby giving legal effect 
to an already existing situation. 
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cided to adhere to the Declaration by Unita 
Nations; and that you have been authorized 4 
sign the Declaration on behalf of Turkey. 
The Government of the United States, as & Ww! 
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Remarks by the Chargé d’ Affaires Ad Interin} ,...,. 


of Turkey peac 
At t 


[Released to the press February 28] P 
ning 


Since her birth the Turkish Republic has take orga 
a definite stand against the aggressors by joining§ ruth 
herself with the countries which were uniting] thro 
their efforts to save the peace. It was with thif w 
spirit that Turkey, faithful to her ideal, has signed§ pyr 
her treaty of alliance and since then has never nati 
deviated from the policy which she had then fixed. and 

The unanimous vote of the Turkish Grand Na-§ been 
tional Assembly on February 23, 1945 in declarg P'S 
ing war against Germany and Japan is a logical 
and natural sequel of this policy and constitutes 
the culmination of my Government’s attitude of Ger 
solidarity with all the powers which are bound 
by the ideals of justice and peace for all the m# 
tions in the fullness of their independence. 

The Government of the Turkish Republic feeb 
a very great satisfaction in taking the place which 
has been assigned to it in the family of the Unitet 
Nations, and this joy is rendered all the more livel 
by the fact that this historic event takes place i 
the territory of the great republic of the Unitel 
States of America. 

I feel this is the proudest moment of my life, t 
have been called upon by my Government to 
my signature to the Declaration by the Uni 
Nations, and thus to consecrate for my country 
document by which she once more affirms her uh 
shakable attachment to the cause of the Allies and 
of all the nations which are united agai} 
aggression. 


[Relea: 
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Remarks by Acting Secretary Grew 


[Released to the press February 28] 


When the coalition of United Nations was 


‘formed during the darkest days of the war, 26 
‘wgovernments joined to constitute the original 


group. Since then many other nations and peoples 
from all parts of the world have embraced our 
cause until today, with the addition of Turkey and 
Egypt, the total is 44 nations. Never in all history 
has there been such a mighty coalition, mighty in 
the number of people concerned, in material re- 
sources, and in high purpose. During the first 
months the emphasis was on winning the war, but 
from the beginning the United Nations have 
looked forward to the establishment of permanent 
peace and security after the close of hostilities. 
At the present time the emphasis is both on win- 
ning the war and constructing an international 
organization so effective that never again can 
ruthless tyrants spread death and destruction 
throughout the world. 


We are happy indeed to welcome formally to 
our ranks for this dual purpose two of the great 
nations of the Near East. Both of them, Turkey 
and Egypt, long ago embraced our cause and have 
been contributing materially in many ways to the 
prosecution of the war. Today they undertake the 
great responsibilities contained in this historic 
document, the Declaration by United Nations. 
They pledge their full resources in the war against 
Germany and Japan. They affirm their support 











of the common program of purposes and prin- 
ciples embodied in the Atlantic Charter. And 
they express their conviction that complete vic- 
tory over the common enemies is essential to de- 
fend life, liberty, independence, and religious free- 
dom and to preserve human rights and justice. 


ig Thus, Turkey and Egypt, by affixing their signa- 


tures to the declaration manifest their determina- 
tion to stand shoulder to shoulder with the other 
United Nations in winning the war and in build- 
ing the machinery of peace. 

I now take great pleasure in presenting Mr. 
Orhan H. Erol, Chargé d’Affaires ad interim of 
Turkey, who will sign the United Nations Dec- 
laration for Turkey. 

I now take great pleasure in presenting The 
Honorable Mahmoud Hassan, Minister of Egypt, 
Who will sign the Declaration for Egypt. 
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Declaration of War by Saudi 


Arabia Against Germany 
And Japan 


EXCHANGE OF MESSAGES 
[Released to the press March 1] 


The President of the United States of America 
has received the following message from King 
Abdul Aziz (Ibn Saud) of Saudi Arabia: 


Jwpa, February 28, 1945 

Since the beginning of the World War we have 
been inclined to the cause of justice defended by 
the Allies. We have already taken our stand 
against the Axis Governments in several events, 
chiefly in their aggression and others which are 
well known to the Axis and the Allies. We have 
decided that it is for the good of our country that 
we should be in a state of war with both Germany 
and Japan from March 1, 1945. I have decided to 
adhere to the Allies in this war. We exclude from 
this declaration the zone of the Holy Shrines. 
Because of their sanctuary we should preserve 
complete neutrality for them. Thus they will not 
engage in war or will war be declared on them. 
They are the zone of safety and peace for all those 
who live therein, and all those Muslims who come 
to them. Thus I ask God to direct our steps to 
righteousness and to grant us to ever act in behalf 
of Islam and Muslims. 

Asput Aziz. 
The President has sent the following reply: 


Wasurneton, March 1, 1945 

I have received Your Majesty’s telegram of 
February 28, 1945 stating that since the beginning 
of the war Saudi Arabia has been inclined to the 
cause of justice defended by the Allies; that Saudi 
Arabia has already taken its stand against the 
Axis Governments and has decided that it should 
be in a state of war with Germany and Japan from 
March 1, 1945. 

I appreciate that long ago Saudi Arabia made 
known its sympathy with the cause of the United 
Nations and has been contributing to our war ef- 
fort. It is a source of genuine satisfaction to have 
Saudi Arabia now formally aligned with the 
United Nations in the struggle against the com- 
mon enemies and in building for the peace of the 


future. FRANKLIN D. Roosevetr. 
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International Economic Problems oth 


Address by JOHN PARKE YOUNG * 


[Released to the press February 28] 


I am speaking this evening about some of the 
international economic questions that are con- 
fronting this country and that are of importance 
to all of us. 

Without detracting from our immediate urgent 
responsibility—to do everything within our 
power to contribute to the earliest possible win- 
ning of the war—we would do well to devote what 
efforts we can toward the solution of major prob- 
lems in the field of international affairs. I pro- 
pose to touch upon two of these problems, which 
are inseparable: the development of effective 
machinery to prevent future wars and the estab- 
lishment of improved economic conditions 
throughout the world, without which no machin- 
ery for peace and security may be effective. I 
shall discuss particularly the second of these 
problems. 

As we all know, plans for the development of a 
United Nations organization for peace and secur- 
ity are well along the way toward realization. 
First was the Moscow Conference in 1943 when the 
famous Four Nation Declaration was signed by 
representatives of the United States, Great Brit- 
ain, Russia, and China. According to this Dec- 
laration the four nations pledged themselves to 
cooperate after the war in the building of a lasting 
peace as fully and whole-heartedly as they have 
worked together during the war. Then came the 
discussions at Dumbarton Oaks. The Inter- 
American Conference on Problems of War and 
Peace is now in session at Mexico City. On April 
twenty-fifth there will assemble in San Francisco 
the United Nations Conference, called as a result 
of the Crimea Conference between President 
Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill, and Marshal 
Stalin. 

In the economic field events have also been mov- 
ing along. A few days ago there were presented 
to the Congress for its consideration and action 
the proposals prepared by the United Nations 


*Delivered before Occidental College Institute of 


Economics and Finance, Los Angeles, Calif., on Feb. 28, 
1945. Mr. Young is Adviser in the Division of Financial 
and Monetary Affairs, Office of Financial and Develop- 
ment Policy, Department of State. 


eatin 
on 0: 
Monetary and Financial Conference at Brett 
Woods. Other proposals will soon be ready fap,’ ¢; 
submission to the Congress. 

The last decade has emphasized that prosperity 1: I 
and better living conditions at home cannot bY 
attained apart from events and conditions in othey"Y: 
countries. Political isolationism has been disf!S 
credited, but we must be careful now that we anf" 
not dragged down by its twin, economic isolationP™"* 
ism, which would have us attempt to live withouf°"" 
regard for our economic relations with other com> 
tries. We would sell to them but make it difficult 
for them to sell to us. We would look after ouf*”® ‘ 
own currency but not assist them in stabilizingp®® 
their currencies. It is essential to our own well. 
being as well as to that of the world generally that high § 
we not place barriers in the way of world economicg’**™ 
expansion and that we develop ways and meansoff’°"° 
effective international economic cooperation. nd | 

The United States today occupies a position inf"4 * 
world affairs which gives it a special opportunityp""* ¢ 
in the shaping of international relationships and pat In 
in the determination of the nature of the post-wary°"’ | 
world. This country’s policies and actions will dof"? ° 
much to determine whether we slip back into they"! 
chaotic and unhappy conditions of the thirties 3. 
when nations were engaged in destructive economite” the 
warfare and narrow nationalism which almos,”™°™! 
stifled trade, caused serious friction, and did mud evel 
to bring on the present war, or whether we go forgp'°SP 
ward into a world of expanding trade, highe ollow 
living standards, fuller employment, and of get mith 
eral security for all. The 

The type of economic conditions which this cout#ome, 
try hopes to see established after the war is ségnterv 
forth in general terms in the Atlantic Charter anne h 
also in the lend-lease agreements which this cout eace 
try has made with some 35 other countries. Ti§prosp 
Atlantic Charter sets the goal, according to its owMpowev 
words, for “all States, great or small, victor or vanpocial 
quished, of access, on equal terms, to the trade an@mote | 
to the raw materials of the world which are neede@ree f] 
for their economic prosperity”; and of “the fullespf dis 
collaboration between all nations in the economilfels a1 
field with the object of securing for all, improve bf or 
labor standards, economic advancement and socialpondit 
security”. The lend-lease agreements providethalf In 1 
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nal settlements shall include provisions directed 

» the elimination of all forms of discriminatory 

eatment in international commerce ; to the reduc- 

‘on of tariffs and other trade barriers”. 

The United States international economic pol- 
rettor y,in harmony with this, is to be thought of from 
ly fom. standpoint of several broad objectives: 


1. The first aim of all economic policy is neces- 
hhrily the maintenance of peace, or general secu- 
Jity. Without peace economic progress and other 
yoals become impossible of attainment. The 
ve gppconomic policy of this government is therefore 
atin pointed toward the promotion of peace and to 
‘thoggueasures which provide a healthy background for 
beace. The opposite of this is the avoidance of 
ctions which are in the nature of economic war- 
rv ogftre and which lead to conditions threatening 
Lizing®2Ce- 
weld 2: A second main objective is the attainment of 
High and rising levels of national income. This 
nomigaeans the expansion of production, fuller and 
ang off2ore effective utilization of the world’s resources 

nd productive techniques, ample employment, 
e ipod as a consequence a larger consumption on the 
unityp""t of individuals not only in the United States 
5 an(put in foreign countries as well. Improved condi- 
ions abroad promote international stability and 
re of benefit to the prosperity and security of the 
Wnited States. 
« 3. A third main objective is economic stability 
nomic?’ the avoidance of business depression, periodic 
Imos#2employment, and other disturbances. A high 
muce’"el of employment, industrial activity, and 
for prosperity generally is not adequate if this is to be 
igba ollowed by severe depression and unemployment, 
gen’ ith all the destructive accompaniments. 
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These main objectives—peace, high levels of in- 
oub#ome, and stable economic conditions—are closely 
is S§nterwoven so that measures designed to achieve 
ranipne help at the same time to achieve the others. 
coun#’eace and general security are thus essential to 
prosperity and a high national income. Peace, 
however, needs to be supported by economic and 
Pcial conditions throughout the world that pro- 
h@note peace. These conditions include a relatively 
pede ree flow of trade in both directions, the absence 
‘ bf discriminatory and restrictive devices, of car- 
‘ls and monopolistic practices, and the existence 
pve orderly and healthy economic and financial 
ocilPonditions generally. 
ethiif In regard to the maintenance of peace and the 
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attainment of better economic conditions, the pro- 
posals worked out at Dumbarton Oaks represent 
a significant step forward in the field of organized 
international action. Throughout history men 
have continually endeavored to devise ways and 
means to maintain peace. The League of Nations 
was a recent undertaking for this end ; but in spite 
of these efforts war came. In approaching the 
problem today this government has made exhaus- 
tive studies of past efforts, of why they failed and 
of the type of machinery that seems best suited to 
accomplish the purpose. Out of these studies and 
similar studies by other countries has come the 
plan developed at Dumbarton Oaks by the United 
States, Great Britain, Russia, and China. 
According to this plan there would be estab- 
lished a permanent international organization 
with a general assembly consisting of representa- 
tives of all member states, which would be on an 
entirely equal basis. This General Assembly 
would be the highest representative body in the 
world. It would not be a legislative body but an 
agency wherein free nations could consider prob- 
lems and arrange for common action on matters 
of international concern. It would formulate 
policies for cooperation in the maintenance of 
peace and security, including policies governing 
disarmament and the regulation of armaments. It 
would initiate studies and make recommendations 
for cooperation in political, economic, and social 
fields. It would make recommendations regarding 
the adjustment of situations which are likely to 
impair the general welfare of the nations. The 
General Assembly would endeavor to coordinate 
the activities of specialized international agencies 
dealing with economic, social, and other questions. 
In addition to the General Assembly, there 
would be a security council of 11 members, partly 
elected by the General Assembly and partly rep- 
resenting the major powers, the United States, 
Great Britain, Russia, China, and eventually 
France. These countries necessarily must accept 
large responsibilities in connection with the main- 
tenance of peace, and would have permanent seats 
on the Council. The Security Council would have 
definite authority to facilitate the settlement of 
disputes which threaten peace. It would suggest 
means of settlement, such as arbitration or refer- 
ence to the Court of International Justice. These 
measures might fail, and it would therefore have 
full authority to take whatever measures are nec- 
essary to maintain or restore peace. It could sup- 
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press by force any breaches of the peace which 
might arise. 

Before the Security Council undertook to ap- 
ply force, it would first have done everything pos- 
sible to have obtained settlement of a controversy 
by peaceful means. In becoming a member of 
the organization, each nation would pledge itself 
not to resort to any but peaceful means in the set- 
tlement of any disputes or the adjustment of any 
situation. If, in spite of this pledge, it should be- 
come necessary to take action against a particular 
country or against several countries, the Security 
Council would have wide authority to take what- 
ever measures were necessary. It might take 
such measures as the severance by members of 
diplomatic and economic relations with an of- 
fender, or cutting off such nation from rail, sea, 
air, postal, and other means of communication. 
If diplomatic and economic pressure of this type 
failed, the Council would be in a position to act 
by means of armed land, sea, or air forces. 

The military forces and other facilities that 
might be needed by the Council would be placed 
at its disposal by the member nations. The pre- 
cise number of forces and kinds of military facili- 
ties to be supplied would be determined by special 
agreements among the nations concluded under 
the auspices of the Council. 

It can be seen that these provisions for the 
maintenance and enforcement of peace represent 
a much bolder and more realistic: attempt than 
anything undertaken heretofore by the League of 
Nations, by the Kellogg pact, or any other ar- 
rangement. ‘The plans proposed mark a notable 
step forward in our effort to find means of pre- 
venting war. 

In the economic field the proposals provide for 
the establishment of an economic and social coun- 
cil to operate under the General Assembly. This 
Council would consist of 18 members elected pe- 
riodically by the General Assembly. It would 
be the agency through which the member nations 
would consider international, economic, social, and 
cultural problems. It would thus be a highly im- 
portant body and would endeavor to arrange for a 
cooperative approach to these difficult questions 
which have such far-reaching consequences to 
the well-being of the peoples of all countries. 

This Economic and Social Council would be a 
body of government representatives who would 
decide, under the guidance of the General Assem- 
bly, how far the member states are willing to go on 
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the road to closer cooperation on economic, fing 
cial, social, and other matters. It would be 
this Economic and Social Council also to dep Dur: 
mine which are the most urgent issues requiriajaced 
attention and what policies it believed should fould 
pursued. In the light of these provisions, it freigi 
evident that the experts who formulated the Dygad no 
barton Oaks Proposals attached great importayponey 
to the promotion of cooperation in the economies ¥ 
field. rom € 

The economic field is so large and varied th” °° 
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several special international agencies are need nothe 
to deal with special types of activities, such - 
those of finance, of trade, or of transportatig 

Some of these special agencies are now in exi St 


ence, such as the International Labor Organiag, or 
tion. Others that are being planned include t rages 
International Food and Agriculture Organizatity om 
proposed at the conference in Hot Springs, Vig jh.o 
ginia; the International Monetary Fund and t,,)j1; 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, pla, to, 
for which were worked out at Bretton Woods; tif. , 
International Civil Aviation Organization pMbpoad, 
posed at the recent conference at Chicago; ali imed 
other agencies having to do with trade, commolif,o; to 
ties, cartels, transportation, education, health, ah» ag ; 
other fields. The activities of these various specifynd 
organizations need to be coordinated if they ahatur; 
not to overlap and lead to confusion. Responsprosp, 
bility for this coordination would rest in the Getiyorjd 
eral Assembly, which would operate through tlpondit 
Economic and Social Council. If t 
Two of these specialized agencies are the Intéhency 
national Monetary Fund and the Bank for Reece 
struction and Development. Agreements for the 
institutions, drawn up at the United Natio 
Monetary and Financial Conference at Bret 
Woods, are now before the governments of t ulty | 
United Nations for their consideration and acti@harm{ 
These companion institutions are designed to hé@yar, 
bring order into international economic and finaition 
cial affairs and to provide a basis for the expand w 
sion of trade and an increase in employment. § Ip , 
In the years before the war exchange rates W&@urrer 
unreliable and moved erratically. Thus durilfion js 
the year 1933 the price of a pound sterling fu@@oncey 
ated between about $3.50 and $5.50, or from ions ; 
standpoint of the British the price of the dollsfact, 
varied in these amounts. Other currencies #§mpos 
fluctuated much more widely. Fluctuation§ @ng in 
this type obviously handicap trade and finanelnds, 
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*, Hi.sJings and lead to consequences of a serious 
| be ture. 
> dete During these pre-war years most countries 
quirimlaced restrictions on exchange dealings and 
ouldfould not permit the free purchase or sale of 
18, it foreign currencies. An American exporter thus 
e Dua no assurance that he could convert his foreign 
ortayponey into dollars. These and various other de- 
onomgices were used by countries to divert trade away 
rom economic channels and as weapons to carry 
ed thy? economic warfare or to obtain domination over 
neoggtother country. Germany developed these prac- 
such ces to a high degree. 

.} If foreign trade is to prosper, exporters must 
ee ave assurance that they will get paid for their 
1 GS ports. They do not want some blocked foreign 
urrency but need United States dollars to pay 
ude rages and other costs and to have some profit for 
1Zauidd) emselves. 

8, Vid The proposed Monetary Fund is designed to 
ind titsbilize exchange rates and to promote the free 
'y Plilinter-convertibility of currencies one for the other. 
ds; tithe advantages of the Fund, however, are much 
M PMroader and farther reaching than might be pre- 
0; M&umed from this simple statement. The Fund is 

AMMA ot to be thought of as merely a financial device 
th, Mr as aiding only a limited group of people. The 
speifind has to do with matters of a fundamental 
ey Mature and would aid in establishing healthy and 
prosperous economic conditions throughout the 
world and in creating more jobs and better living 
Wonditions here at home. 

If trade does not move because of faulty cur- 
Hency and exchange conditions, production is 
slowed down or halted and workers are unem- 
ployed. Deflation and depression spread and may 
be cumulative. A train of events in the interna- 
ional field leads to attempts to overcome the diffi- 
“Bulty by barter and nationalistic devices which are 

“Parmful to other nations and which contribute to 
‘@*r. Unsatisfactory currency and exchange con- 
i@litions are at the root of much economic instability 
nd underactivity. 

In order to deal effectively with the problem of 
urrency and exchange, international collabora- 
ion is necessary. An exchange rate by its nature 
oncerns more than one country. The ramifica- 
“yons of the problem are such that orderly and sat- 
“yactory international economic relationships are 
npossible unless nations have some understand- 
‘Pg in this field and work together toward common 
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The Fund agreement represents the combined 
efforts of the technical experts of 44 nations to deal 
with this problem and is the culmination of study 
and informal discussions between these experts 
spread over an extended period of time. 

The Fund would provide a consultative proce- 
dure whereby representatives of the member gov- 
ernments would regularly consider, in a dispassion- 
ate manner, their mutual problems. The proposed 
agreement, moreover, sets forth what the nations 
consider to be the principles and procedures or 
“rules of the game” in the field of currency and 
exchange, as well as with respect to certain aspects 
of commercial policy. It is significant that the 
experts from 44 nations have been able to agree on 
these rules of the game. A broad multilateral 
trading system, conducted on an orderly and free 
basis, is the type which the Fund aims to establish. 

The basic principles or means by which the 
Monetary Fund would accomplish its purposes are 
fairly simple. These are essentially as follows: 


1. Member countries would undertake to keep 
their exchange rates as stable as possible. They 
would agree to make no changes in rates unless 
this were essential to correct a fundamental dis- 
equilibrium. This provision outlaws competitive 
currency depreciation, which in the past caused 
such serious trouble. 

2. If a change in rates becomes necessary, an 
adjustment can be made but must in all cases be 
made by consultation with the Fund and according 
to established procedures. Beyond certain limits 
no change in rates can be made except with the con- 
currence of the Fund. This recognizes that 
changes in rates may at times be unavoidable and 
provides an orderly means for making these 
changes. 

3. Countries are to define their currency values 
in terms of gold or in terms of United States dol- 
lars. The stability of a currency is therefore to be 
measured by its relationship to gold. Gold, more- 
over, is to be accepted by all members in settle- 
ments of accounts. This bases currencies upon 
gold, but in view of other arrangements no coun- 
try would need to be a slave to gold. 

4. A common pool of resources would be estab- 
lished by the members and would be available to 
meet temporary shortages of foreign currencies. 
For example, if a country that normally exported 
large amounts of agricultural products had a crop 
failure and therefore lacked foreign currencies 
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with which to pay for its imports, such country 
could borrow from the Fund, provided of course 
the member had not previously borrowed to excess. 
This pool of resources would be available under 
safeguarding conditions to support a member’s 
currency until that member had had time to cor- 
rect the maladjustment causing the difficulty. 

5. Member countries would agree not to engage 
in discriminatory currency practices, nor to impose 
restrictions upon the making of payments for 
current international transactions. Existing re- 
strictions on the purchase and sale of exchange, 
with some exceptions, would be abandoned as soon 
as the post-war transitional period permits. This 
is an important provision and would help to re- 
store greater freedom in the conduct of foreign 
transactions and in permitting trade to develop 
along economic lines. 


These are the basic principles embodied in the 
Fund agreement. It can be seen that they repre- 
sent a significant step forward in international 
collaboration and in an effort to provide orderly 
economic conditions throughout the world. 

The other institution proposed at Bretton 
Woods is the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development. The investment of United 
States capital abroad, under proper conditions, is 
generally agreed to be of substantial benefit to 
the United States and to the world at large. Such 
investment would contribute directly to economic 
expansion, full employment, high levels of na- 
tional income, and to stable international condi- 
tions generally. It would provide a market for 
United States products and as the development of 
foreign economies takes place would tend to ex- 
pand their purchasing power for this country’s 
goods. It would facilitate adjustments in balances 
of payments, thereby reinforcing the Fund in pro- 
moting currency and exchange stability. 

During the immediate post-war years the needs 
for capital for reconstruction are expected to be 
pressing. The United States with available capi- 
tal can help to restore the productive power of 
war-torn countries and thereby promote economic 
and political stability. It can also facilitate the 
development of other parts of the world, improve 
the utilization of resources, and lift the incomes of 
backward areas. The best customers of this coun- 
try are the economically advanced countries. 

The international flow of long-term capital has 
been seriously disrupted for some years, partly be- 
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cause of the war and political uncertainty thgping 
preceded it and partly because of past excesses amhsta: 
careless lending. Under existing conditions, foods 
cluding the hesitancy of private capital to ga! Mo 
investment abroad, it does not appear likely thihe la 
very large sums of money will be available fafhe « 
foreign investment unless constructive action fializ: 
taken. luces 

Private foreign lending must be on a basis whidpre p: 
protects the interests of both investors and @ Th 
cipients of the capital if it is to revive and senpities 
its purpose. The proposed Bank would endeaygtrial | 
to promote this condition by offering its facilitigduces 
for loans thet were properly approved and thilirect 
came up to certain standards. The Bank isi Th 
lowed to make direct loans itself, but most of iffyears 
capital would be available only to guarantee loumbeen | 
placed through regular private-investment chagterna 
nels. The Bank presumably would not make @about 
guarantee loans which imposed onerous terms @a rec 
unreasonable conditions upon the borrower, Aqthese 
cording to the purposes of the Bank, loans woulggoods 
need to be scrutinized both from the standpoimthe in 
of their investment soundness and their brog Iti 
economic aspects. o the 

The Bank would provide funds on a repaymegthe be 























basis for the reconstruction of devastated cous to 
tries and for the development of resources ig¢*2 0 
other parts of the world. The Bank would agve he 






compete with private lending and would be facili 
lowed to make or guarantee a loan only when th foreig 


borrower would otherwise be unable to obtaigsess t 









the loan on reasonable terms. The Bank woug In 
make some loans itself, but most of its capitg’” . 
deal ; 


would be available only to guarantee loans m 
by private lenders. A borrower from the Bal 
moreover, would need to obtain the guaranty 
his national government. 

The International Monetary Fund and the B 
are of course only part of the program to impr 
international relations. The reduction of t 
barriers and the elimination of preferences 
discriminations are fundamental to the attainmey. 
of lasting improvement. The old philosophy th 
we must push exports but shut out imports }! 
does not work. An export for us is an import ff 
another country, and the pre-war attempt of cou , 
tries to restrict imports contributed to the pill ; 
up of surpluses, to stagnant trade, and to une 
ployment. Trade is a two-way street and met 
that we give something in order to receive 
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ity thhing in return. We harm ourselves if we impose 
ssesampbstacles in the way of the foreigner sending his 
ONS, igoods to us. 

to sal Moreover, if we do not buy the foreigner’s goods 
ely the lacks dollars with which to buy our goods. 
ble ffhe advantages arising out of international spe- 
ction Rialization of production, wherein each area pro- 
luces those things it is specially suited to produce, 
re partly lost if trade is hampered. 

The United States regularly exports large quan- 
ities of agricultural products and also of indus- 
rial products. This community right here pro- 
igiuces goods for export and has an important and 
lirect stake in a prosperous world trade. 

The United States Government for the past 10 
years has, through its trade-agreements program, 
been doing what it could to reduce barriers to in- 
ernational trade. It has endeavored to bring 
vake about this reduction in an orderly fashion and on 
rms qa reciprocal basis. Foreign countries, through 
r, Agthese agreements, have reduced barriers to our 
; woulagoods, and we in turn have reduced barriers to 
\dpoimgthe import of their goods. 

brag It is of course to our interest to reduce barriers 
0 their goods, regardless of whether they reduce 
rymemthe barriers to our goods. The purpose of exports 
| cous to pay for imports, and the more imports we 
oes ig2N obtain in exchange for our exports the more 
ld nage have to consume. It is thus to our interest to 
be afiacilitate imports. The more goods we buy from 
en tforeigners the more dollars these foreigners pos- 
obtaigsess to spend here in purchasing our goods. 
woul’ In spite of the progress which has been made 
capit this field of reducing trade barriers, a great 
; mageal remains to be done. All over the world re- 
Bangstrictions on the flow of trade are very great and 
nty @°ustitute a serious obstacle to a revival of trade 
and to the establishment of healthy and prosperous 
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» Bag’°Momic conditions, as well as to a background 
»promcnducive to world peace. The question is one 


i 


of special importance to everybody. 

Other countries are waiting to see what action 
nme the United States will take with respect to these 
y th international questions, including the Bretton 
ts jug’ ds proposals, the formulation of which has 
srt f4°°2 sponsored to a large extent by this Govern- 
‘cougtent. Failure on our part to participate in the 
ili Bretton Woods proposals would greatly prejudice 
ne Solutions in other fields and would lead nations to 
meatj°Ok to their own devices and to adopt practices 
somgTlously damaging to this country and to the 
World generally. Our actions in the international 
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field in the near future will be considered as an 
indication of whether or not the United States is 
going to participate in a cooperative approach to 
international questions generally in the post-war 
world. 

The period before us is one in which major 
decisions must be made on many issues. It is a 
period of flux when important constructive meas- 
ures are possible and when patterns will be set 
which subsequently may not easily be changed. 
It is thus important that we give careful attention 
to actions which we may take or fail to take. 


Metallurgist Accepts Visiting 


Professorship to Brazil 


[Released to the press March 1] 


John P. Walsted, who since 1941 has been chief 
of the inspection department at Watertown Ar- 
senal, has been appointed visiting professor of 
metallurgy at the University of Sao Paulo, Brazil. 

Dr. Walsted, who is one of a group of professors 
and technical experts who are receiving travel 
grants from the Department of State for service 
in other American republics, expects to be at his 
new post about March 15. He will teach courses 
in physical metallurgy. 

Dr. Walsted was educated at Oregon State Col- 
lege, the University of Illinois, and Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. After receiving his doc- 
torate in science from the last named institution, 
he taught metallurgy there until he became ma- 
terials engineer for the Bethlehem Shipbuilding 
Corporation. He was later chief metallurgist of 
the Whitin Machine Works in Massachusetts. He 
is a member of several professional and learned 
societies, including the American Society for 
Metals and the American Bureau of Welding. His 
publications include papers on welding and articles 
on such subjects as metallurgical classification of 
welds and evaluation of die steels. 

Dr, Walsted will spend one year in Brazil. He 
is one of 16 educators and technicians who are 
taking active part in a program of cultural and 
scientific interchange between this country and the 
other American republics. The program is 
financed jointly by the Department of State and 
the receiving educational institutions and is ad- 
ministered by the Division of Cultural Coopera- 
tion of the Department. 
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World Organization and Economic Phases fe 


Address by CHARLES P. TAFT * if 

[Released to the press February 26] munity that felt deeply the tragedy but the a 

By all the polls the American public is over- _cessity of war and understood without explampitter 
whelmingly in favor of an international organiza- _ tion the unselfish contribution the veterans bai§o do 
tion. The majority is impressive, but before sum- _—_ made, they met an indifference and lack of undegain]) 
mer is past that sentiment will be put to the test— standing and that same denial of any virtue in th@oing 
will Dumbarton Oaks, as spelled out at San Fran- war. n the 
cisco, meet the requirements of our constitutional Oliver Wendell Holmes was different after ta Th 
procedures for approval? The only thing which Civil War. He saw all the terrible things of wugimpr 
meets that test is votes delivered on a rollcall at | in what was the nearest thing to our two worlMealit 
the crucial moment in a legislative body. Every wars in past history, but he saw also the fine hingsthe v 
effort of every supporter is going to be needed, 2 the human spirit at war and the heroism ; natio 
applied so as to express itself through a vote where unselfishness and steady endurance of the AmengUnit 
that vote is needed. I propose tonight to discuss  ©an boy. He continued to speak out for what thygComt 
that problem, beginning with some of the had done for freedom and justice. His contem§Prod 
fundamental questions involved. poraries thought he was slightly cracked or a 

Is this war worth the lives of our dearest and ™onger, just as the generation of the twentiege 
best? Eighty years ago Abraham Lincoln was would have looked on a similar position, 1 
answering a question like that when he delivered Pat of that generation of the twenties too young 
his second inaugural. The question will plague  ‘ get im the war felt cheated of the experience Morel; 
us in the future, as the same question plagued us the same time that they met the shock of disilligof th 
for the last twenty-five years after the first World  S!onment from the “realistic” literature that obfruns 
War. scured the bravery and idealism of the soldietftion | 

After that war both here and in England the The bonus march cap ped the climax. : Th 
flood of literature about the war pounded into our That was shoddy thinking. T am not talkinglevoly 
consciousness that war is devastation, disease, about the Senate isolationists of 1919 but aboiiigoes 
death, filth—in short, hell. As the years passed ©U* whole people. The people were for in — 
and the hopes for the League of Nations began to tional cooperation then and were cheated of it byState 
fade, there was added to that disgust with war aminority of far less hap ome third, lag ™ repla 
a sense of its utter futility, because it seemed to had only a sentimental good-will and no soumjenem 
have settled nothing right. The ministers of the ea hy about how ne achieve progreas Ar 
churches took back all they had said in support ce ee =~ ry id with plenty of oma - 
of the war, and we moved toward fervent pacifism. The job witcisas mi Neb tah crvenien oth 
Many looked back on the war years and told them- egitiy-2. : "a 1 yg goer rie ne . -ith the billthe 
selves we were high-pressured into a war that was ot ua Franc: swage ne ni tot d organization’ Th 
none of our business, and fooled into sentimental 8 


ete d OBEY" t of evil or even with its implementation by our Goverijition, 
= meratiT erik conniaA werner iia aun ment and the others. But San Francisco and théjWhic! 
We were not very smart about that or even very 


' , , the approval in Washington are the first essentiafnissi 
good in our history. Ask George Washington or sh et selves 
Mamayek whether wars are futile. may At San Francisco the nations come together tion. 

Don’t forget what that disillusioning process — aoncider the general pattern of Dumbarton Oak Th 


did to the returning soldier. Instead of a com- the solution proposed for the problem of votiligsubm 


a eeldddeiihil Rieeeill bas miaemidenin Gate) Cad mem in the Security Council, and the yet undisclos™figor 
vere ore e Presbyterian socia nion on Feb. ° e . 

26, 1945 at Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. Taft is Special Assist- proposals for dealing with dependent a m 
ant to the Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs, In the Proposals a whole area, which many _ 
Department of State. consider only second in importance to securitjtom 
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require consideration and planning. The 

orld is gradually organizing itself for the oper- 

tion of its post-war commerce and communication 

nd production. The procedure is piecemeal and 

by functions at present, as Mr. Gideonse describes 

he neBt, and he suggests that this procedure grows from 

‘plam#itter experience after the last war where we tried 

ns halo do everything all at once. That may be. Cer- 

ndefainly it is true that there are many discussions 

) in thyoing on in every nation and between many nations 
n these fields of activity. 

The list of. functional fields and activities is 
mpressive. The Combined Boards have been 
dealing with problems of supply and shipping for 
he war effort so far as the two great supplying 
nations are concerned, the United States and the 
igUnited Kingdom. The Combined Food Board, the 
ombined Raw Materials Board, the Combined 
mgProduction and Resources Board, all are to stop 
t the end of the war, but their knowledge and 
experience is made available to all post-war plan- 
hing agencies. 

UNRRA picks up, for the countries without 
foreign exchange resources who request it, some 
of these supply functions of the two powers and 
s for the early relief and temporary rehabilita- 
ion period. 

The Combined Shipping Adjustment Board 
alkingevolves into the United Maritime Authority and 
- aboliiigoes for six months after the war. Discussions 
itermigproceed as to what shall become of the great United 
f it States surplus of ships, and what shall be done to 
tt thefreplace the losses of the United Nations’ fleets by 

soun@enemy action. 

OV Among the agencies of the League of Nations the 
vil buiInternational Labor Organization is the major 
one in the economic and social field which carries 
hrough from before the war and still plans for 
he organization of peace. 

Then comes the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
ion, recommended at Hot Springs, plans for 
hich have been formulated by the Interim Com- 
Mission. Most of the United Nations except our- 
pelves have already approved of the new constitu- 
ther t#tion. 

Oak The Bretton Woods legislation has now been 
votingsubmitted to Congress and will no doubt have the 
clo igorous support of this group and the friends of 
8, #Pilternational cooperation. The recent reversal 
y of i the almost unanimous opposition to the Bank 

urij#tom financial circles last summer suggests the 
eed for a further careful and open-minded study 
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by them of the Fund and of the reasons why it was 
agreed to by all the nations represented at the 
conference, before they seek to torpedo one of the 
key elements in the ultimate stabilization of inter- 
national trade. 

The aviation conference at Chicago did not 
reach full agreement, but the outstanding achieve- 
ment of most of its objectives has been somewhat 
obscured by the emphasis on the remaining points 
of disagreement. It is not generally recognized 
how well the United States Government depart- 
ments concerned have planned together, reached a 
reasonable platform of essential elements in a 
United States position, and carried out superbly 
their instructions. 

The next and basic problem upon which we must 
reach our own definition of views is in the broad 
field of international trade policy, with its con- 
nected discussion of how to maintain high levels 
of employment. Certainly, if we go into a depres- 
sion and unemployment, we force all other nations 
to take defensive and restrictive measures. On the 
other hand, there are some methods proposed for 
keeping all our people at work, which have direct 
adverse effects upon other nations. While that is 
not a necessary result of such programs, it must 
be kept constantly in mind that we are pledged to 
a reduction of trade barriers, to the elimination 
of undesirable control practices, and to coopera- 
tion for the handling of commodity surpluses and 
for preventing their causes by shifting to more 
desirable production. All that may well require 
another international body for consultation and 
coordination. 

Besides the human problems involved, the re- 
fugees after this war will constitute an economic 
problem of major importance. The Intergovern- 
mental Committee on Refugees was formed at 
Evian in 1938 and must be considered in this group 
of specialized economic agencies. 

So we are faced with a task at San Francisco or 
later of coordinating all the interests of these spe- 
cialized groups under the Economic and Social 
Council. For it is clearly recognized by all of us, 
I am sure, that while liberty, justice, and security 
are the moral ideals that move human beings in the 
great moments of crisis, the opportunity for earn- 
ing a living and raising a family and enjoying 
leisure are so essential that the world will go to 
pieces, for sure, without sound economic integra- 
tion and free and mutually profitable interna- 
tional economic foundations. 
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The opposition will not be present at San Fran- 
cisco in person, but they will be working without 
ceasing. Their attack is not frontal, for they can 
read the polls like anyone else. They will play 
upon our fears and our prejudices. 

The true isolationists are essentially cynics and 
materialists. They have harped on the necessity 
for looking out for number one. They repeat al- 
most word for word Karl Marx’ denial of the 
existence of any idealism and his insistence that 
only the economic influences count for anything. 
They say, for instance, with a prominent radio 
commentator that Stalin’s pledge for a free elec- 
tion in Poland, though joined to Roosevelt’s and 
Churchill’s, is worthless. Their attitude toward 
Russia plays upon all the possible domestic prej- 
udices of religion or nationality. 

The true isolationists play also upon the theme 
of power politics, and its evils, at the very same 
time they are proclaiming our complete security 
now and in the future because of our invincible 
Navy and demanding the seizing, without delay 
or bother about rights, of every island in the Pa- 
cific which our strategy needs. What a pleasant, 
peaceful world they would make! 

The cynics draw into a curious fellowship the 
idealists who will accept nothing less than per- 
fection in any organization or planning, even 
though on its face it makes agreement with any 
other nation impossible. Let me quote the answer 
to the perfectionist of a great Christian thinker 
which puts it much better than I can: 


“Power is not itself an evil: it is a capacity to 
act, whether for good or evil. As opposed to 
impotence, the possession of power is a good. The 
use of force, as an activity of power, may be an 
indispensable instrument of order. Hence the 
Dumbarton Oaks Proposals are not to be con- 
demned merely because they accept the fact of 
power-difference among states, and assign to the 
great powers special responsibilities. It might 
conceivably be better for the peace of the world if 
the effective power in international relations were 
not at this juncture centralized in three or four 
great states; but this centralization cannot at 
once be banished. The task is to make centralized 
power serve the ends of justice, rather than its 
own ends alone. As over the former League, the 
Dumbarton Oaks plan has this virtue, that it seeks 
to make power and responsibility commensurate. 

“If we ask how centralized power can be made 
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to serve the ends of justice, one may be inclined tqhforn 
answer, ‘By subjecting it to a greater force’. Buyihe li 
if any one of the great powers were to be cong, fro 
demned by the others and the force of the of To 
ganization were brought to bear, this would 
tantamount to the inauguration of another we 
war. Whatever the force at the disposal , 
the Security Council it cannot be great enough: 
to be decisive in such an emergency. This m 
be the consideration which leads the great pe 
to avoid the constitutional possibility of a confhan ; 
demnation by the others. If there is to be securityation 
or peace at all, it must lie therefore not in superiogress : 
force as against the great powers, but in a degrephich 
of good will and good faith on the part of than fc 
great powers, subjected to the constant play gfhent | 
public opinion. ist 
“Whether this unanimous good will and gooffohn . 
faith do or do not exist among the great powenpsult: 
party to this plan, is a question of fact, momentougpms v 
for the world. It is equally fatal to hold an at Nei; 
titude of suspicion when good faith is present{row, : 
and to hold an attitude of credulity when it i@mple, 
absent.” Pro: 


ery” 





















That is Christian realism in answer to per 


fectionism. Here is another fine statement of tl breed 
Christian position : prget 
nCeS ] 

“We cannot expect our Government to seek tro pj 
cooperate on world problems unless that is wh bet ap 


the American people want and unless they Walloy ne 
it sufficiently to be tolerant of results which, ifho pe 
themselves, will often be unsatisfactory. ..+ fhg wo 

“This ‘tolerance.’ . . . is not a compromise roduc 
our ideals, Rather, it is the acceptance, provibrget: 
sionally, of practical situations which fall shomhd fr, 
of our ideals. The vital word in that sentence More t] 
the word ‘provisionally’. We cannot agree to soli So it 
tions which fall short of our ideals if thereby ™® ord 
become morally bound to sustain and perpetta™geth 
them. That would be stultifying. It is the Po@hposs; 
sibility of change which is the bridge betwe@hrd, o 
idealism and the practical incidents of collabotifeek, y 











tion. That possibility is an imperative ix and 
Christians.” on, 
We must act so as to promote that good-will at 7 





good-faith, and not destroy it. 

The campaign for the world Organization t 
supported by idealism has to be organized. 
means an organized stimulation of individt 
You have to get people to the point where, Dt 
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ned typformed, they have the inner gumption to nail 
Bute lie, to answer the argument when they hear 
» cong. from friend or acquaintance, or even stranger. 
he orf To be informed and stimulated the individual 
ld bass to be reached by group organization and by all 
worlfhe media of educational publicity. That means 
al ofpcal news and plenty of effective literature and 
nougipaflets. It means good motion-picture material. 
$ mat means good spot radio stuff especially using 
ries for which an audience is built up. I am more 
mghan glad to call attention to the splendid coop- 
tion of radio in another series in which Con- 
«ss and the State Department are taking part, 
hich began Saturday, February 24, and will 
m for 7 weeks. The reaction from the Depart- 
hent series a year ago was so outstanding that 
istant Secretary MacLeish and his associate 
1 goofohn Dickey are looking forward to even better 
nowermesults this time, for understanding of the prob- 
entowems we face and for unity in solving them. 
an at@ Neighbors and neighborhoods grow as people 
asentrow, slowly, by experience and by the force of ex- 
n it imple, built on friendship and feeling for people. 
Proximity is not enough. We are told almost 
> pet ery day that the shriveling of this world has 
of th breed better international relations. But don’t 
prget that friction only appears when two sur- 
nces rub together. You can’t get heat between 
eek ro pieces of wood by waving them in the air ten 
8 whiet apart. You can’t have a spat with a neighbor 
y Wallfou never see. You can only be bored by a bore 
ich, lfho pushes into the chair next to you. The shrink- 
- ++ fhg world by itself does not produce peace; it can 
nise Mroduce world war quicker than before. And don’t 
provébrget that the change from stagecoach to railroad 
| shofind from sailing ship to steam shrank the world 
encé More than the airplane. 
10 sOlE So it is that we have to work at being neighbors 
eby ™@ order not to be enemies. The closer we live 
petus@gether the less we can be indifferent. Isolation is 
he P*MHpossible because everybody else is in our back 
etwe@rd, on the roof, or firing off torpedoes across the 
labori#eck, which is no longer 2,500 miles wide but only 
ve 4x and one-half hours by air. There is no isola- 
on. The sole problem is how you deal with your 
ighbors. 
The number one plank in my platform on that 
bject is the number one plank in our democratic 
we'age and in our Jewish-Christian tradition. 
Plc are human beings, children of God, worthy 
nf “fection, of assistance, of understanding. That 
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is the instinct which led the small independent 
churches of England 300 years ago to insist to 
Cromwell] that every Englishman in the new Com- 
monwealth should have a vote irrespective of his 
property. That is the feeling for people which is 
so deep in us Americans that Britishers and French 
and Indizns and Chinese can’t miss it in their con- 
tact with our boys abroad. 

We have to struggle for peace together or we 
get no peace. That is a long, slow, hard process, 
building good relations with neighbors around the 
world which are so strong that they form an im- 
passable barrier to war or threats of war. It takes 
work and determination besides the good-will. 
The Dumbarton Oaks Proposals are the tools for 
that determination to make the world a good 
neighborhood. 


Chinese Doctor To Study in 
The United States 


[Released to the press March 3] 

The young Chinese doctor who gave vital medi- 
cal care to Capt. Ted Lawson and his four com- 
panions when they crashed in China after the 1942 
raid on Tokyo is now en route to the United States. 
Dr. Shen-yen Chen will study surgery for two 
years at American Government expense. This 
chance to realize an ambition which he has long 
had is given to him as a gesture of appreciation of 
his sacrifice and risk in tending the injured Amer- 
ican fliers behind the Japanese lines and guiding 
them to safety in free China. 

Dr. Chen’s story is well known to Americans 
who have read or seen the screen version of Cap- 
tain Lawson’s book, Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo. 
The young Chinese doctor was working in his 
father’s hospital in an inland city in Japanese- 
occupied territory when the Tokyo raiders were 
brought in by their guerrilla rescuers. At great 
personal risk and refusing all compensation, Dr. 
Chen and his father treated the wounded fliers. As 
soon as the men were well enough to move, young 
Dr. Chen traveled with them on the long journey 
to Kunming to make sure of their safety. There 
he parted with the fliers in June 1942. Since that 
time Dr. Chen has been in the Medical Detach- 
ment of the Chinese Air Force in Chungking. The 
invitation for him to study in America was ex- 
tended by the Department of State in connection 
with its program of cultural relations with China, 
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Consideration of Pending 
Telecommunication Problems 


{Released to the press February 28] 


A telecommunication delegation has left Wash- 
ington for London to discuss cable charges in the 
Mediterranean and also to consider informally 
other rate questions including the question of 
traffic between the United States and Brazil. 
After the delegation has concluded its task in 
London it will proceed to Paris and then to Rome 
where it will have an opportunity to consider 
various pending telecommunications problems. 

The American Delegation is composed as 
follows: 


For the State Department: 
Harvey B. OrrerMAn, Assistant Chief, Telecommunica- 
tions Division. 
For the Federal Communications Commission: 
Commissioner Ray C. WAKEFIELD, an expert on rate 
matters. 
M. H. Woopwarb, Chief of the International Division. 
For the War Department: 
Colonel Oxia St. Crate, Signal Corps. 
For the American Embassy in London: 
Colonel Marion VAN Voorst, Assistant Military Attaché. 
JoHN Orpway, Third Secretary, Vice Consul. 
For the Western Union Telegraph Company: 
JoHN R. Hytanp, the company’s United States cable 
manager. 
For the Commercial Cable Company: 
JamMeEs A. KENNEDY, General Counsel. 


The British delegation in London will be com- 
posed as follows: 
R. A. GALLop and R. T. CALLenveR, Foreign Office 


H. TownsHEND, Director of Telecommunications Post 


Office 

G. T. Anstey, Accountant General’s Department Post 
Office 

R. L. P. Harvey, Treasury 

Group Captain H. G. LeoNagp WILtiAMs, Chairman, 
British Joint Communications Board 

R. E. Lurr, Cable and Wireless Limited 


Geologist Accepts Visiting 
Professorship to Brazil 


[Released to the press March 1] 

Kenneth E. Caster, of Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
been appointed visiting professor of geology at 
the University of Sao Paulo, Brazil. He will 
inaugurate courses there on paleontology and 
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stratigraphic geology. Dr. Caster is one of § (Otto 
group of distinguished educators who have mf Nanc 
ceived travel grants for visiting professorshignficer. 
under the program administered by the Depar§ The 
ment of State for the exchange of professors 





technical experts between this country and thbf Con 





other American republics. 

At present on leave from his post as assista 
professor of geology and fellow of the graduai§ Fred 
school of the University of Cincinnati, Dr. iser il 
has specialized in research on invertebrate fossilfPolicy, 
of the Devonian period from Portuguese We 
Africa, the eastern United States, and the Colon 
bian Andes. The Guggenheim Foundation hij holi 
awarded him a grant to complete his work in th 
latter area when circumstances permit. He } 
worked also in the Paleozoic paleography « 
South America. 

Dr. Caster, for the past two years president@e = "| 
the Paleontological Research Institution, has pul pall w 
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lished some 45 papers, bulletins, and monograpf 
in the Bulletin of American Paleontology, th Back 
American Journal of Science, the Journal of Pa vas Ors 
ontology, and other learned and professional ¢ — 
gans. Much of his work has been illustrated} we " 
Mrs. Caster, who is also a geologist and has coll — . 





orated with him in research. She will accompat 


him to Brazil. They expect to leave for Sio Pa a s" 
early in March. | 
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Appointment of Officers 
Loy W. Henderson 


[Released to the press March 3] 
Mr. Loy W. Henderson, the present Americ 
Minister to Iraq, has been appointed Director Dilices a 
the Office of Near Eastern and African Affairs "mi 
the Department of State. He will succeed pivisior 
Wallace Murray, whose appointment as Amb erred t 


dor to Iran has already been announced. ra 
The following persons have been designated etep 


redesignated to the positions indicated in the Omg, gly an 
of Assistant Secretary Clayton, effective Febru 
1, 1945: 

George L. Warren, Adviser on Refugees 
Displaced Persons; ‘Depart 
Robert M. Carr, Executive Secretary, E304, 1945 
tive Committee on Economic Foreign Policy; 
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of 8 Otto W. Schoenfelder, Executive Assistant; 

1M Nancy W. Davis, Acting Informational Liaison 
him fficer. 

The following persons have been designated or 
«designated to the positions indicated in the Office 
mf Commercial Policy, effective February 1, 1945: 
Donald Hiss, Adviser, and 

Leo D. Sturgeon, Adviser on Fisheries. 
Frederick Livesey has been designated as Ad- 
t@iriser in the Office of Financial and Development 
silPolicy, effective February 1, 1945. 


MiAbolition of the Division of Territorial 
Studies’ 


y Purpose. This order is issued to insure that the 

peographic Offices and divisions of the Department 
Bball receive the full potential of service of its 
rritorial research staff. 

Background. Several years ago a special staff 
vas organized in the Department to analyze and 
onduct background studies on post-war territorial 
settlements. The time has now arrived when post- 
yar-planning problems and policy have become 
urrent problems and policy; therefore the closest 
#ssociation in the staffs is advisable. 

1 Abolition of the Division of Territorial Stud- 
3 and transfer of its staff. The Division of Ter- 
itorial Studies of the Office of Special Political 
Affairs is hereby abolished, and its functions and 
taff transferred among the several geographic 
Uilices and divisions, in accordance with the deter- 
mination of the Director of the Office of Depart- 
mental Administration in collaboration with the 
Directors of the Offices concerned. The staff shall 
;@pontinue its research activities, organized in the 
Dilices and divisions as the Directors of Office shall 
Hetermine. Several members of the staff of the 
Division of Territorial Studies are hereby trans- 
erred to other divisions of the Office of Special 
Political Affairs, 

2 Departmental Order Amended. Depart- 
nental Order 1301 of December 20, 1944 is accord- 
ngly amended. 
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Surveys To Be Made at American 
Embassies and Consulates 


[Released to the press March 3] 


The Acting Secretary of State announced today 
that Mr. Stettinius, before he left for Yalta, had 
personally prepared plans to send abroad a num- 
ber of experts to study the work of our Embassies 
and Consulates and to make recommendations for 
increasing their effectiveness. 

In line with the Secretary’s wishes, Mr. Grew 
said that he is selecting three teams of experts 
to make these surveys. One team will visit Europe, 
another South America, and the third Africa and 
the Middle East. The Secretary will ask each 
team to appraise the needs of the Foreign Service 
establishments in the area it surveys, and to make 
suggestions for an increasingly effective Foreign 
Service to represent the United States abroad. 

To assure objective recommendations each team 
will include management experts from outside the 
Government, as well as representatives of the Ex- 
ecutive Office of the President and the Department 
of State. The team itineraries will include typical 
Foreign Service establishments. 

The Acting Secretary of State declared in mak- 
ing the announcement: 


“The responsibilities of the Foreign Service are 
constantly increasing at an unprecedented rate 
in this period of political, social, and economic 
changes. Clearly the Service will benefit from an 
objective review of its organization, personnel, 
equipment, facilities, and administrative proce- 
dures. The survey teams we are selecting can be 
depended upon to develop sound recommendations 
for the increased effectiveness of the Foreign Serv- 
ice which is primarily responsible for represent- 
ing the United States Government abroad.” 


Three teams will be utilized in order to expedite 
world coverage. The surveys will require approx- 
imately two months. The teams will depart in 
March. Their recommendations will be made 
to the Secretary upon their return. 

The personnel of the teams and a list of the prin- 
cipal establishments to be visited abroad will be 
made public at a later date. 
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Revocation of Certain Executive Orders 
Regarding Foreign Service Regulations 


Executive Order 9521 on the subject of “Revoca- 
tion of certain Executive Orders prescribing regu- 
lations relating to the duties of officers and em- 
ployees of the Foreign Service of the United 
States” was intended, as stated therein, to promote 
effective administration of the Foreign Service of 
the United States. It will facilitate the issuance 
of regulations to govern the Foreign Service and 
will result in increased efficiency in administration. 
It will also serve the immediate purpose of ex- 
pediting the work now being done to revise the 
Foreign Service Regulations. 

Heretofore Foreign Service Regulations have 
been issued by Executive Order. Under authority 
of Executive Order 9452 of June 26, 1944, as 
amended by Executive Order 9514 of January 13, 
1945, the Secretary of State is authorized, with 
certain exceptions, to prescribe regulations relat- 
ing to the duties of officers and employees of the 
Foreign Service of the United States and the 
transaction of their business. Executive Order 
9521 enables the Secretary to carry out the au- 
thority contained in those two Executive Orders. 

The revocation of any existing Executive Order 
listed in Executive Order 9521 will be effective only 
when the Secretary of State issues a regulation to 
take its place. 


Confirmations 


On February 27 the Senate confirmed the nomi- 
nation of George R. Merrell as American Minister 
to India. 


= PUBLICATIONS 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Health and Sanitation Program: Agreement Between 
the United States of America and Venezuela Extending 
With Modifications the Agreement of February 18, 1943— 
Effected by exchange of notes signed at Caracas June 28, 


*10 Federal Register 1991. 
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1944; effective July 1, 1944. Executive Agreement Sey allowe 
427. Publication 2268. 7 pp. 5¢. 

Air Transport Services: Agreement Between the Un 
States of America and Denmark—Effected by exd 
of notes signed at Washington December 16, 1944; effes 
provisionally Junuary 1, 1945. Executive Agreg 
Series 480. Publication 2255. 10 pp. 10¢. 


Air Transport Services: Agreement Between the Uni 
States of America and Sweden—Effected by excha 
of notes signed at Washington December 16, 1944; effect; 
January 1, 1945. Executive Agreement Series 431. F 
lication 2263. 10 pp. 5¢. 


Rights of American Nationals: Agreement Between t 
United States of America and Syria—Effected by excha 
of notes signed at Damascus September 7 and 8, 1% 
Executive Agreement Series 434. Publication 2265. 5; 
5¢. 


Rights of American Nationals: Agreement 
the United States of America and Lebanon—Effected 
exchange of notes signed at Beirut September 7 and 
1944. Executive Agreement Series 435. Publication 2 
5S pp. 5¢. 


Foreign ComMERCE WEEKLY 


The article listed below will be found in the March 
issue of the Department of Commerce publication entit 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, copies of which may 
obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, Gove 
ment Printing Office, for 10 cents each: 

“Saskatchewan Government to Participate in Busine 
based on a report from Walter S. Reineck, consul, Am 
ican Consulate, Regina. 


= THE CONGRESS 


Report on the Yalta Conference: Address of thet 
ident of the United States delivered before a joint sess 
of the Senate and House of Representatives on the sub 
of the Yalta Conference. H. Doc. 106, 79th Cong. 18 

Foreign Service of the United States. H. Rept. 51, 
2, 79th Cong., to accompany H. R. 689. 4 pp. 

Water Treaty With Mexico. Hearings Before the 
mittee on Foreign Relations, United States Senate, Sever 
ninth Congress, First Session, on Treaty With Mex 
Relating to the Utilization of the Waters of Certain Rive 
Part 1. January 22, 28, 24, 25, and 26, 1945, iii, 310 
[Department of State, p. 19]; Part 2, January 29, 30, 
February 1, 2, 3, 1945. iii, 350 pp. 

Estimate of Appropriations To Cover Claims Allo 
by the General Accounting Office. Communication * 
the President of the United States transmitting estims 
of appropriation amounting to $2,995,579.47 to cover os 
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@ allowed by the General Accounting Office and for the serv- 
ices of the several departments and independent establish- 
ments. H.-Doc. 88, 79th Cong. 42 pp. 
"Prohibiting Proof of Acts Done by an Inventor in For- 
eign Countries. H. Rept. 217, 79th Cong., to accompany 
"HEL R. 1439. 3 pp. [Favorable report.] 
Providing for the Registration and Protection of Trade- 
Marks Used in Commerce, To Carry Out the Provisions of 
Certain International Conventions. H. Rept. 219, 79th 
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[Favorable 


Cong., to accompany H. R. 1654. 
report.] 

First Deficiency Appropriation Bill, 1945. H. Rept. 221, 
79th Cong., to accompany H. R. 2874. 29 pp. [State 
Department, pp. 2, 10, 14, 26.] [Favorable report.] 

Constitution, Jefferson’s Manual and Rules of the House 
of Representatives of the United States, Seventy-ninth 
Congress. By Lewis Deschler, Parliamentarian. H. Doc. 
810, 78th Cong. xiii, 721 pp. 


16 pp. 
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